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Lesson Calendar 


' Golden Text for the Quarter: If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.—1 John 1: g. 


. October 15.—The Return from the Captivity . Ezra 1 : 1-11 ; 2:64-70 
. October 22.--The Foundation of the cond Temple 
ERS He. Pe on ae ee ee Ezra 3:1 to4:s5 
. October 29.—A Psalm of Deliverance. ..... . . Psa. 85 
z November 5.—Esther Pleading for her People . Esther 4: 1t05:3 
7 November 12.—World’s Temperance Sunday. Belshazzar’s 
Feast and Fate. ...... 
8. November 19.—Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem , 
9. November 26.—Nehemiah’s Prayer . . 
10, December 3.—Nehemiah Rebuilds the Wall of jerusalem . . Neh. 4 
11. December 10.—Nehemiah and His Enemies... . . Neh. 
12. December 17.—Ezra Teaches the Law . 
13. December 24.—Malachi Rebuking and Encouraging 
Judah, Mal. 3:1 to 4:3; or, Christmas Lesson, Matt. 2; 1-12 
14. December 31.— eview 
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. Ezra 8: 215-36 “38 


Mystery 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


HEN Death with tender hands unlinks the soul 
From earthly bonds, and mortal features set 
In peace, men speak of somber mystery ; 

Hearts break for loved ones gone who answer not 
When yearning lips call through the dusk to them 3 
And with the long unbroken silence deep, 
The chill of vast far depths that lie between 
The living and the dead fills human hearts, 
And eyes look into eyes in still despair, 
Day runs to day, but ever in their hearts 
A shadow broods unstirring with the years. * 
Above their dead they lay the lily white, 
The white sweet mystery of earthly fields, 
The essence of the holy beautiful 
From black earth sprung, and o’er the dreamless face 
The lily’s breath is sweet to those who mourn. 
It speaks of love undying, and of hope 
That if from earth's dark fields such wonder springs, 
Then mortal longings are not all in vain. 
Death and the lily are His mysteries, 
Both came from Him, and are His gifts to earth ; 
And comforted are those who deeply see : 
The lily’s mystery reveals the love 
That is of earth and men; death’s mystery 
Reveals the greater love beyond the stars. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








Dare We Criticize? 

Most of us have forfeited the right to do anything 
with adverse personal criticism except to let it entirely 
alone : we cannot safely indulge in it ourselves; we 
cannot safely comment on others who are indulging 
in it. For example :a lesson-writer in The Sunday 
School Times takes a position that a reader believes 
is entirely unfair and unjustified, and that certainly 
may have been so. This reader writes to the Editor, 
and makes the basis of her protest the claim that the 
lesson-writer has been actuated by a low, unworthy 
motive. In criticizing the unfairness of the lesson- 
writer the critic herself is led into unfairness. But notice 
how the subtle temptation goes on : the Editor in com- 
menting on the reader's personal attack upon the les- 


son-writer finds himself condemning and sharply criti- - 
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cizing the reader ; and thus he falls into the same sin 
himself. It is only a common illustration of our con- 
stant weakness in unlove. Most of us have let the sin of 
unlove so saturate our beings that, when once it has been 
purged out by the indwelling presence of Christ, it is 
a perilous thing to tolerate it again in our life,—not 
more perilous, indeed, than the tolerating of any sin, 
but more subtle and dangerous than many other sins 
because it so often and so easily slips itself in unno- 
ticed, We may properly protest, under certain cir- 
cumstances, against untruth ; but it is a perilous thing 
to condemn any individual, even the one who is utter- 
ing the untruth, It should never be done except in 
the spirit of prayer and of warm-hearted, Christ-given 
love for thatindividual, But when we let Christ hold 
us to that sort of criticism only, we shall probably find 
that personal criticism has been practically removed 
from our life. 
x 


Choose You This Day 


Either sin or the sinner must be done away with. 
For sin opposes the plans and work of God, and God's 
plans and work cannot be defeated ; therefore whatever 
opposesthem, whether sin or sinner, must sometime be 
sweptout oftheway. That is what makes our holding on 
to any known sin so perilous. When God planned 
that Israel should capture the city of Ai, Achan, by 
his deliberate sin of holding on to certain unlawful 
treasure, opposed God and his plans and temporarily 
blocked them. But God could not be defeated. So 
Achan was swept out of the way, and God’s work 
moved forward triumphantly. Has God planned to 
accomplish something in the work with which you are 
connected, yet which you, by holding on to some 
known sin, are hindering? It is a perilous and awful 
thing todo. For God is not permanently to be hin- 
dered. He gives you your choice: either let him 
destroy your sin out of your life, and save you to the 
work, or force him to sweep you aside with-your sin 
as he omnipotently accomplishes the werk that he has 
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begun and in which he longs to retain and use you. 
Always he will in Christ, if we will but let him, destroy 
the sin and save and gloriously use the sinner. May 
we never hear him saying to us, ‘* But ye would not."’ 


a | 
When to Rejoice 


Joy is never caused nor hindered by any circum- 
stances that are beyond our control. A certain kind 
of superficial happiness, which has no permanency, 
may result from our external circumstances, or be damp- 
ened by them; but neverjoy. Joyofthe realsort is as 
deep and eternal a thing as God, for it is part of the 
nature of God, and of him alone; and it comes into 
men’s lives only in Christ Jesus. When Christ is our un- 
resisted life, joy is our unquenchable gift ; and nothing 
but our personal sin, which is resistance to Christ, can 
alter this. A mother and a daughter were speeding 
across the continent to join the father, when, at mid- 
night, a telegram was brought to them on the train telling 
of his death. ‘‘It was very strange,’’ wrote the 
daughter ; ‘‘ but the first word that made itself clear to 
me in the bewilderment of grief and weariness was, 
‘ Your joy no man-taketh from you.’'’ No will-power 
of hers could have accomplished this blessing ; it was 
Christ within who brought and sustained the joy of 
God in this grief-smitten life. Paul’s word is thesame, 
when he writes with irrepressible enthusiasm of the 
Christians in Macedonia, ‘‘ how that in much proof 
[or testing] of affliction the abundance of their joy and 
their deep poverty abounded unto the riches of their 
liberality’?! There is no defeating or even molesting 
such acombination as that. Much affliction, abound- 
ing joy, deep poverty, abundant riches of liberality ! 
Is it so in our own life? Does the joy-note sound 
deep and true and strong no matter what happens— 
only. growing the surer and deeper as things grow 
blacker about us? Do we rejoice afways? Christ is 
the secret, the power, the assurance of this. Is he 
ours, are we his, so completely that his joy is always 
in us, and our joy is always made full ? 
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Experience Not the Best Teacher 


ROVERBS need to be examined carefully or they 
will be made to carry a meaning and warrant a 
practise never dreamed of by the soul that first 

uttered them, That proverb about experience being 
the best teacher has probably been made responsible 
for many an error and has doubtless been used to ex- 
cuse many a sin, 

There is in our day a kind of lust for experiences. 
Men wish to taste every flavor and experiment with 
every course of action, and seem to believe that the 
more they have tried the larger and richer their life 
will be for it. But the strange fact is that there dre 
some things which we know best by letting them ab- 
solutely alone, Experience in some directions leaves 
us blinder and more ignorant than we were before. 
We do not know better what sin is by committing it. 
Our ideas about it were never so clear nor our estimate 
of it so accurate as when we regarded it simply as sin 
and let it alone. Never can we recover quite that 
same sensitive instinct about it and what it really is 
since we have made a closer acquaintance with: it. 
Experience of some things seems to clarify and deepen 
and illuminate, but here is the strange fact of some- 
thing of which the more we know the less we know. 
The drunkard is not the best authority on the evil of 
drink, nor the libertine on the wickedness of lust. It 
is the one who has kept freest of both all his life that 
has the truest understanding of them. For there are 
some kinds of experience which benumb and paralyze 
the knowing power, . It seems as if such greater inti- 
macy ought to equip us with every advantage in deal- 
ing with a matter, but more often it renders:us help- 


less. The closer we have gotten to it the less we 
have understood it. For sin has no self-revealing 
power. Familiarity with it is different from familiarity 
with other things. Analysis only makes it seem not 
quite so bad as it seemed before, It is not the lowest 
sinner, but the highest saint, who has the most thor- 
ough understanding of sin. And all those who have 
dragged themselves through all the possible mire of 
human experience cannot tell us one tenth of the de- 
vastation of it that can be told us by one who has 
kept himself clear and clean of it. Men sow their 
wild oats and expect to be able to speak of that sort 
of thing with authority, but the more one does it 
the less he has to say about it. Somehow it does 
not startle and revolt him as he expected. 

No, what teaches us best about sin is the sight of 
some one far above it, triumphing over it. The little 
child whose purity is unsullied, the young man of 
clean life who has been content to go on not knowing 
much about a good many things, —these, rather than 
the experienced, give us the best sense of what evil is. 
And we ourselves know better what it is the farther 
we get away from it. It is not the frequent falling 
into it that makes us wise about its true character. But 
the long period of having nothing to do with it clari- 
fies the mind and shows us what itis. The farther 
one drives himself from it the more clearly he sees it. 
Every fight against sin tells us what it is, every falling 
into it muddles and confuses us about it. 

Faith, then, is a better teacher than experience. _ It 
saves us from going through all the miserable details 
and material proofs of things in which we may founder 
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quite as likely as we may be taught’ Many a man 
has no deeper desire in his heart than that he had 
had courage to believe what he was told about certain 
courses and had been content wifh that. All that he 
has found out by venturin 
what was wrong and doubtful, he could have known 
even better on the word of some wise soul that spoke 
to him, Strangely enough, the New Testanient does 
not say much to urge men into trying all manner of 
things, does not incite them to seek all sorts of expe- 
rience, does not seem to hold highly this wide rang- 
ing after new experiences. But it bids men believe 
without going through a perfect muck of experience. 
How highly we rate to-day the value of some one who 
has peered into every depth and explored 

cranny of sensation! Just because he has been there 
bodily and touched it physically we hold his word at 
a fictitious worth. But some other man who went 
by faith in God's great words, who listened to the 
Spirit speaking in him, could have told far more 
about the meaning of it all without bemiring himselt 
with any of it. We fairly worship to-day the man 
on the street. It is the man on the height who sees 


the most. A word, a hint, a gleam, will do more for 


those who reverently listen to it than months of what 
they call experiment can do for others. Some are ex- 
perimenting to the end of their lives and have only 
dully made out a few rudimentary truths. Others 
who went by faith have become experienced so that 
they are masters of conduct, and tread firmly and 
wisely in the common affairs of life. 

Of two boys one must try every command and 
direction by disobedience or by curiosity about the 
opposite course. He commonly drags through life 
leagues behind everybody. He looks adventurous, 
he feels and he seems original : in the end he has 
made few discoveries. Another one takes what he 
has been told and does it. He seems slow, He does 
not explore every other possibility or analyze every 


right into the midst of. 


slow to appear told the class that the best student he 
had ever had was a Japanese. And he further said 
it was not because he was_naturally more brilliant 
than the rest, but because when he came to 

he did not understand, instead of balking at it and 
refusing to go farther until he had worked it out for 
himself, he simply took the matter to be as he had 
been told about it, worked upon that, and the reasons 
developed rapidly enough afterward. 

There is no teacher like what is heavenly. And 
obedience seems like a drudge, but turns out to be a 
perfect Ariel in the lightness, delicacy, and insight 
it imparts to life : the pattern in the mount is after all 
the surest means of making things go on the lower 
levels. Many are becoming less and less experienced 
and more and more unfitted for life, less capable of 
acquiring experience, because what they do is not 
‘mixed with faith.’’ Experience and wisdom ac- 
cumulate rapidly in the soul that goes by faith. The 
famous chapter in Hebrews speaks of the substantial- 
ness which faith gives to a life. But we are tempted 
to think life becomes substantial by dealing mostly 
with what is material and what is obvious and what is 
tangible, and one who lives by that becomes more 
and more unreal. In the great necessities of life he 
is childish and inexperienced. No, it is not by ex- 
ploring every sensation, not by going into every 
pleasure, not by trying every other alternative than 
that we are commanded, but by the quieter and seem- 
ingly narrower way of faith and obedience, that we 
learn most that we ever feel like calling real knowledge 
or real experience, 





Can Church Finances Safely 
Do without Church Fairs? 

It is one thing to state convictions and voice 
principles ; it is another to demonstrate by the test of 
experience that those convictions and principles will 


‘make good." The Sunday School Times has had 
a good deal to say against ‘‘lowering morals by rais- 
ing money’’ unworthily—by church fairs, pay enter- 
tainments, and the like. Readers are interested, and 
properly so, in knowing what tangible results a church 
can show that taboos all such barter methods. Thus 
a member of a Ladies’ Aid Society in Oregon is on 
the right track when she writes : 


The members of the Ladies’ Aid Society of our church have 
been engaged in a somewhat thorough discussion and a less 
tnoreunk investigation for the past several months of the ques- 
tion of direct and indirect methods of raising money, without 
coming to any Satisfactory conclusion except to attempt to 
continue to Jog on half-heartedly in the old, ‘‘indirect*’ way 
—half-heartedly, because nearly half of the ‘‘ hearts,’’ through 
study of the question, have become convinced that the old 
way is both wrong and unnecessary. However. the majority 
of our members have not yet been ‘‘ converted."” 

We need more evidence of the success of ‘ direct'’ meth- 
ods in other churches before they lose their fear of the inevita- 
ble financial ruin of the church if it embarked on the dangerous 
scheme of * visionary and impractical enthusiasts." What we 
want is more of ‘real flesh and blood evidence,"’ such as was 
= gare in The Sunday School ‘Times issue of April 10, 1909. 

e wish to deluge our doubting ‘Thomases with testimonies. We 
have information to the effect that the First Baptist Church of 
North Yakima, Washington, the Grace Baptist Church of 
Spokane, Washington, and the First Baptist Church of Med- 
ford, Oregon, have discountenanced and barred out of their 
churth organizations all indirect methods. If possible, will 
you kindly furnish us the names of other churches which have 
taken this step, that we may write them inquiries as to the suc- 
cess or failure of the new method ? 


Seven churches make their reply, on page 602 in 
this issue of the Times. That entire page is devoted 
to clear and convincing statements of the remarkable 
financial success that attended the determination of 
these churches to take God at his word and give 
everybody else a fair chance to do the same thing, by 
the outright giving of money to God’s work, instead of 
that mixing of giving and getting which dishonors the 
church and degrades the individual. 

Will other church workers, laymen or ministers, 
who have taken the same high stand and have proved 
that outright giving is the best way, write to The 
Sunday School Times and describe briefly the plans 
by which their church or society raised money with- 
out barter? The church at large needs all the evi- 





dence it can get in this matter,-and-the Times will 
gladly give continued prominence to such testimonies. 


ax 


Piety and Prosperity: a Testimony 

There has frequently been expressed in these 
columns the conviction that God’s normal plan for 
every human life that is completely consecrated to 
him is ample provision for that one’s temporal needs, 
And that in view of Christ’s plain promises, in such 
passages as Matthew 6 : 31-33 and Mark 10 : 29, 30, we 
must believe that poverty means a break sometime, 
somewhere, with God's will; and that piety insures 
prosperity. This principle is often challenged ; but 
the Bible seems to be clear in establishing it. 

Three years ago a Canadian business man wrote to 
the Times two letters that were published here, parts 
of which would now seem to be worth republishing, 
in view of later developments. He said that he 
believed God's promises of present earthly blessing, 
but that his own experience did not seem to agree with 
those promises. For example, a summary of the five 
years just preceding his writing (this record having 
been first written for his own perusal only) showed the 
following facts. 


In the past five years I have: 


1. Contributed to the coming of the Kingdom a tithe of my 
net income and added another tithe as a thank-offering, mak- 
ing one-fifth in all. 

2. Addressed at least 500 public meetings on behalf of the 
Kingdom. 

3. Was responsible for the publication of not less than five 
ae pages of booklets on subjects near to the heart of 

hrist. 

4. Traveled in the interest of the Kingdom over 15,000 miles, 
receiving therefor no money save.the bare expenses, and many 
times not that. 

5. Spent in definite work for the Kingdom over one-fifth of 
my time. 

6. Am not conscious, in seven years, of having set my will 
against what I knew to be God's will for me, but daily sought 
his guidance, 


7. My constant prayer has been, and is, that God's will may — 


be done in, with, by, and through me. 
8. Whatsoever my hand found to do I did with my might. 


And yet: 


1. In the past nine months I have lost in business every cent 
I possessed, and stand to carry into the future a heavv debt. 

2. Have seen men all around me, living seemingly selfish 
lives so far as the Kingdom is concerned, even denying the 
Christ who redeemed them, grow rich and powerful. 

3. All of which is contrary to the word of God—so far as i 
can see. But I cannot see very far. 





He hath scattered abroad, he hath given to the poor ; 
His righteousness abideth for ever. 


And he that supplieth seed to the sower and bread for food, 
shall supply and multiply your seed for , and increase 
the fruits of your righteousness : ye being enriched in every- 
thing unto all liberality, which worketh through us thanksgiv- 


_ing to God (2 Cor. 9 : 6-11). 


In editorial comment on this remarkable experience 
the Times said, in part : 

‘* Here is a record that is wholly out of the ordinary 
in, its consecration, devotion, and service. Yet sharp 
adversity followed years of such loyalty to Christ. And 
why? We need not profess to understand why, nor 
claim to be able to explain this case; but-we may say ° 
without hesitation that our faith in God’s promises is 
unshaken by anything that we see in life which seems 
contrary to those promises. If the results that God has 
promised do not appear, the trouble is never in the 
promise, but in failure at some point on the part of 
men to meet every condition of the promise. 

‘* Probably no one but the Canadian reader himself 
has intimate knowledge of all the circumstances con- 
nected with the losing of his money. Perhaps only 
God has a sufficient knowledge of those circumstances 
to base a fair judgment thereon. God knows, and 
God has promised, and God keeps his promises. He 
may yet be intending such earthly prosperity to this 
man as will make the past seem poor in contrast ; the 
present experiences may be simply a test to that end.’’ 

The correspondent's answer at that time was a con- 
secrated and inspiring one. He wrote : 

My experiences have not shaken my faith in God's Word, 
but they have sent me once and again over the trail to see if 
there be a missing link in the fulfilment of the conditions or 
in the interpretation of the Word. I hold, none more surely, 


that God does promise present earthly blessings ; and I have 
asked God to show me the weak spot in my consecration or 


-conformity to his terms, and not yet has it been revealed. 


I must conclude that, as one robin does not make a spring, 
nor one year a life, so God's word cannot be tested on one 
isolated experience—and I must wait. 

As forthe loss of the money, humanly speaking it occurred 
through the panic and by several channels, 

I am going on as before, only humbler and more softly. I 
believe that, although the grass may wither and the flower 
fade,—yet the word of our God shall stand for ever. 

And there the matter rested, as well it might: The 
prosperity of this man’s unshaken confidence in God 
was a greater blessing than anything that had been 
taken from him. But now, after three years, there 
comes another letter, stating a sequel that is worth hear- 
ing. The man who counted God's word better than 
any evidence of God’s word writes: 


In your issue of October 24, 1908, under the head, ‘‘ Shall 
We Believe Christ's Promises of Eafthly Prosperity ?'’ in the 
department of ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters”’ you published, with- 
out name, a letter from me, and reasserted your faith in the 
promises of God. ‘ be 

At that time I had reached the boitomless pit of finance, 
and was puzzling for the meaning. You ventured the sugges- 
tion that God might be intending such earthly prosperity as to 
make the past look poor in contrast, but that whether this were 
so or not God’s word was true. 

Your letters at that time were a great strength to me, and I 
have found to be true in experience what I held true in theory, 
namely, ‘‘ The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the 
word of our God shall stand for ever.’’ 

Through events plainly providential he has opened my way 
into much greater usefulness than ever before, and given me 
twenty times what I had before,—yes, fifty times. 

So God could and did do just what he had promised 
he would do, It is not strange; it is only like the 
unvarying love of our Heavenly Father. But here is 
the lesson : God might not have been ad/¢ to send the 
twenty-fold, fifty-fold increase that he evidently 
wanted to send this child of his, with the spiritual bless- 
ings that have accompanied it, if theré had been a 
loss of confidence in God through the testing that was 
only preparing the way for so much richer biessings. 
Because of unbelief God can do no mighty works in 
and for the lives that he longs to bless and prosper. 
If we are not prospered as we believe we ought to be, 
can we find a cause for it just here? The belief that 
trusts God’s inviolable promise to care for us, even 
when the whole universe seems to be working against 
us, brings us so into union with God in Christ that he 
can and does set his whole universe to working for us. 
But our belief must be to the uttermest. 
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LESSON FOR DEC, I0 (Neh. 6) 





ID I ever tell you about Jared Pearson and his 
D religious—-or irreligious, more-like—-experience ? 
No, I ‘guess I haven't. I don’t tell it very 
often, To me it’s got a lesson, a big one, and a good 
one ; but some folks take it different, don't see any 
moral to it, and hold it's harmful instead of helpful. 
But I sort of think you'll understand ; 't any rate I'm 
going to tell you the story. ; 

Jared was Moses Pearson's son, born and raised 
right around here in Francony, living first out on the 
Bethlehem road, and afterward moving nigher the 
village. His folks were pious, good people, his mothera 
Knight from Whitefield, granddaughter on her mother’s 
side of old Parson Emmons, one of the godliest men in 
the state, and holding one pulpit nigh on to thirty years. 
Both sides for generations his relations was God- 
fearing, Christian people. Moses Pearson died when 
Jared was asmall boy, but big enough to understand 
and remember afterward. And he never forgot the 
white face on the pillow, and the eyes looking out of it 
with that wonderful, expecting look in them, and the 
weak, shaking voice that said such solemn words. 
Sometimes they was spoke to the wife that held his 
hand, and again to the little scared boy hanging to 
her apron, but more often to Someone nobody but 
him could see. Jared’s mother raised him careful 
and prayerful in the fear of the Lord. Seemed as if 
that was her whole aim in life—to save that boy’s soul 
and to keep it saved, I'd heard, or read, the saying 
about agonizing over another’s soul, but I never see 
a case I could call that till I watched Saphrony Pear- 
son with her son. 

Well, it seemed ’s if it took effect and her 
prayers was answered, her faith rewarded. Jared 
was a quiet, good boy from the first., And he 
wasn’t scursely twelve when, in a revival time here, 
under Elder Lee—a great awakener, sent for all 
over the country to stir up churches and rouse sleepy 
souls and consciences—he was converted and made a 
profession of religion. ‘But he didn’t take that last 
important Step as soon as he wanted to. His mother 
was so dreadful anxious for fear he was mistaking his 
feelings and might be deceived in himself. She knew 
conviction had oaght to come before conversion. 
And in those days seems’s if it was a sharper, harder 
‘conviction than they have nowadays. And Saphrony 
wasn't exactly satisfied with Jared’s. 


F COURSE the boy knew all about original sin, 
and that he was born with it like everybody 
else, was ‘‘under his wrath and curse’’ as the 

Catechism says, and as it goes on, ‘‘so made liable 
to all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and to 
the pains of hell forever."’ 2 

But somehow, though he knew all this, it didn’t 
appear to harass him as much as it had ought to, she 
thought; didn’t stir him up enough and drive him 
to cry out. It didn’t last so terrible long neither, 
and he came out of it too soon. He got happy and 
smiling so quick, and longing to begin the new life as 
a Christian and follower of his Master. His mother 
was dreadful afraid it was a false peace, and it drove 
her most crazy for a spell. If he didn’t suffer con- 
viction for himself she went through it for him, weep- 
ing and praying, hardly eating or sleeping for days 
and nights, till shelooked like a shadow. She wouldn’t 
let him join the church, held him back for months 
praying with him and for him, questioning him, put- 
ting him through a course of self-examining and 
cross-examining, trying with all her might and main, 
poor, anxious, loving creatur’, to. decide whether 
*twas a real or a false hope the boy had. 

But bimeby she give in, he begged so hard, and he 
stood up in the little Union meeting-house over 
there, you know, and made his profession one Com- 
munion Sunday. Seem’s if I can see Saphrony Pear- 
son's face now as it looked that day with the pale, 
solemn, most frightened look on it, as she watched 
her boy take those vows upon him. His face was so 
different, so sort of peaceful and still, and yet in earnest, 
as if he was ready for orders and willing to do 'em, 
and pretty sure he had the Strength for it. I loved 
that look and kept my eyes on the boy's face, and 
turned them away from his poor doubting mother’s. 

Well, he kept on being a good boy, what I call 
a consistent Christian, regular in church-going and 
Sabbath-school, setting a2 good example to the young 
folks, but never putting on airs of ‘preaching’ at 
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By Annie Trumbull Slosson 











You have learned to love Mrs. Slosson’s New Eng- 
land folk, pictured for you by her stories of dream- 
ers and workers in the hill-country. Here is the 
story of a boy who will find a place in your heart 
with litle White Christopher, Story-Tell Lib, 
Fishin’ Jimmy, and Mehetabel Clark. One never 
quite realizes the pathos of spiritual loneliness and 
misunderstanding until one comes to know such_a 
li.tle hero as Jared Pearson. 








‘em about things. He was a good son, helping 
his mother and showing her the honor and respect 
the Bible teaches. She'd oughter been satisfied, 
you'd think, but I'm pretty sure she kept on worry- 
ing. She was always talking at our evening prayer- 
meetings—the women members used to speak quite 
frequent then—about backsliding, turning away, 
grieving the Spirit, becoming a castaway. She feared 
it for herself, and she showed sheavas terrible afraid 
for others, particular the one she set by most in the 
whole world, her boy. 


ELL, 'most two year went by this way and Jared 
was nigh on to fourteen. I'd been away for three 
months, spending the winter at Claremont with 

William's folks. I came back in April, and the first 
time I saw Jared Pearson it took my breath away. He 
was pale and peaked and tired-looking, like some one 
that had been through a long spell of sickness or 
trouble. I hadn’t seen him to speak to when I met 
his mother down the street one morning. When I 
asked about Jared she brightened up right off and 
said he was well, and such a real comfort to her, so 
good and industrious and obedient, and such a de- 
voted Christian. She said she hoped she was truly 
grateful to God for his great kindness in giving her 
this full assurance about her only son, when other 
mothers so often had to worry and be anxious. I was 
real pleased to hear her talk so, and I thought it must 
be nice for Jared to see his mother’s heart set at rest 
about him at last. But when I came across him to 
shake hands and speak I was certain sure something 
had happened to the boy, and that he wasn’t well nor 
happy. And bimeby, before many days, he told me 
everything. 

I guess I haven't said what great cronies Jared 
and me had always been. I lived next door to his 
folks when he was a young one, and being fond of 
boys and not having any of my own I took a dread- 
ful liking to him and he set a good deal by me. 
He called me Aunt Creeshy, as lots-of folks do, 
though I wasn’t really anything to him. So, the first 
time after I got back that him and me was alone to- 
gether, I just made him tell me all about it. I see, 
though he tried for a spell to get out of it, that ’twas 
a comfort to tell it to somebody, and ‘not keep it shut 
up any longer in his own poor miserable little heart. 
But I tell you what he said was a big shock to me at 
first, for twas the last thing in the whole world I'd 
expected to hear. Never mind just how we come to 
it—in fact, I don’t exactly remember—but when the 
secret came out it came plain and sharp and not to be 
mistook. He didn’t break it to me gentle, but he 
says right out, looking me square in the face with his 
big, honest gray eyes, ‘‘Aunt Creeshy, I’ve become 
an infidel.’’ Mercy me, what a turn those words 
gave me! But all I said, nigh’s I rec’ lect, was just, 
‘*Why, Jared Pearson !"’ 


E DIDN'T turn his eyes away, his mouth sort of 
twitched and shook, but he went right on and 
told me the whole story. He told me how 

he'd always, his whole life long, known about God, 
and of course believed in him, or supposed he did ; 
how he’d never met anybody that didn’t believe ; 
how he couldn’t hardly understand such verses as 
about the fool that said in his heart there was no God, 
and things like that. And then come the time of the 
revival, when he thought he got to be a Christian. 

‘* Mother was afraid,’’ he said. ‘‘I got religion so 
easy, didn’t have the dreadful struggles and doubt- 
ings she thought folks ’d oughter have. I don’t sup- 
pose I did. I knew I'd often been bad and I was 
sorry, real sorry, and I told God so. And seemed 
*s if he understood and forgive me, and I loved him 
for it’ And I knew who'd got me the chance of being 
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sorry and being forgiven, and what a dreadful price 
he'd paid to get it, and I loved him, would a died for 
him in a minute. And when ‘twas all made up be- 
tween us I was terrible happy, and I wanted to go 
right to work for the Lord, to come right out and show 
folks I belonged to him, was on his side. But mother 
was afraid. I see now she was right. She knew me 
better than I knew myself. Well, she kept me wait- 
ing, you know. 

‘« There never was such a mother as mine is. She 
never thought of her own comfort ; she wanted me to 
be a perfessor, wanted me safe in the church, but she 
was afraid. My! how many times I’ve heard her 
praying, praying for my soul, wrestling for it, begging 
God to show me the truth, not to let me be deceived, 
to hold me back from becoming a backslider and a 
castaway. It scared me séme, but then I'd talk it 
over with God at night and—his Son. And some- 
how I'd get over being frightened and fall asleep like 
a baby, sure ‘twas all right and I was being took 
care of.’’ 

Then he told how happy he was when his mother 
let him come forward at last and unite with the 
church. ‘Twas a long story, and I can't tell every 
bit of it. He'd tried to be good and consistent as 
a perfessor should be, said't wasn’t hardly ¢rying, 
for it come so easy. He loved his Master and was 
dreadful glad to work for him, and as for temptations, 
somehow he didn’t seem to have any. The ones he 
used to have had all gone, and he never give 'em a 
thought, and no new ones seemed to come up. The 
only worries he had was his poor mother's anxious 
feelings and her questionings. They troubled him 
somehow. Could he give a good clear reason for the 
faith that was in him? she says. Was he sure he 
believed? Had he any doubts? Did he spend 
enough time in self-examination as to the state of his 
soul? Did he find a mite of falling off in his faith ? 
And things like that, which went to show how scared 
and nervy about him she still was. And bimeby he 
begun to be afraid that mebbe she see signs of doubt- 
ing and falling off and weakening of his faith, signs 
he couldn't see himself. And he began to examine 
and search for any doubting or unbelief, and— 
well, it all ended at last in his finding what he looked 
for, and in the poor boy’s confession of faith—or lack 
of faith—that he begun his story to me with, that he'd 
become an infidel. 


ELL, the first thing I said—I mean after that 

first foolish cry-out, ‘‘ Why, Jared Pearson !'’ 

—the first real words I spoke was, ‘‘Oh, your 

poor, poor mother! ’*T will just about break her 
heart.’’ 

He looked right straight in my face again with those 
sorry but truth-telling eyes, and he says, ‘‘She ain't 
going to break her heart for me, Aunt Creeshy. I've 
got something else dreadful to tell you. I ain't only 
an infidel, I'm a Ayfocrite, and I’ ve got to be one all 
the rest of my life.’’ 

Then he went on to tell me how, when he really 
found out the awful thing he'd become, he see the 
worst of it all, the very worst, was what it would do 
to his mother. 

As he put it, ‘‘I could stand what would come on 
me for it, I know I could, but oh, Aunt Creeshy, I 
just couldn't, couldn’t see mother trying to bear it 
after all she’d longed for and prayed about and hoped 
she'd got.’’ 

So he said he made up his mind she mast never, 
never know ; he must always keep it from her, and, 
as he said, be a hypocrite all the rest of his days. 

And he’d done it, I was sure he had, when I rec’ - 
lected how happy and satisfied Saphrony’d looked 
when I saw her a spell before, and what she'd said 
about Jared. But the doiag it had nigh about killed 
the poor boy. For he’d always been the frankest, 
out and outest, truthtellingest boy ; and now to be 
always acting like something he wasn’t, saying 
things he didn’t mean, expressing views he didn't 
hold, why, ’t was an awful, a killing strain. 

I can’t tell you what that talk and lots of others we 
had was; to me, the pitifulest talks I'd ever, ever 
listened to or took part in. You see, just at first I 
accepted what the boy said as gospel truth (though 
that’s a queer thing to call it). He was a sensible, 
good, honest boy, and had oughter know what he 
was talking about. He knew the meaning of words, 
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and he said up and down and straight, ‘I am an 
infidel.’’ How could | help believing him? But I 
tried to see a way out, and | questioned him. 

‘What do you mean, Jared?"’ I says. ‘‘There 
must be some mistake. An infidel is a man who 
doesn't believe there's any God at all."’ 

‘*I know it,’’ says Jared, quiet and solemn, ‘I 
don't believe there is any God at all."’ 

I wasn’ t his mother nor any real relation, but I tell you, 
seemed as if my heart would break just that first talk. 
He went on to tell how he'd found he couldn't prove 
there was a God, couldn't give any good reason for 
thinking there was one, how nobody could prove it, 
not having seen him or heard him, and so on, The 
same old talk, you know! I'd heard old Reuben Lott 
go over it so many times, a Tom Painer he was, from 
Littleton way. And to see this boy talk it out, this 
child of many prayers, made me sick and miserable. 
But after the very next talk—as I said, we had lots, 
and ‘twas a great comfort to the boy to let it all out 
to somebody at last—I began to take notice of some- 
thing queer in his words, something that somehow 
didn't go just right with his being an infidel. A speck 
of hope sprung up in my old heart, and it grew brighter 
and bigger till— But I'm getting ahead of my story. 

«It must be terrible hard work,’’ I says one time, 
**to be pretending all the time, to talk over sermons 
with your ma, to pray with her and read the Bible 
just as you used to, when now you don't believe any 
of it,’ 

‘«Well,’’ he says, slow and hesitating a mite, ‘it 
ain’t so hard as you'd think, While I'm doing it I 
*most forget I'm putting on ; seems 's if I did believe 
every bit of it just as 1 used to, and—oh, Aunt Cree- 
shy, it's awful nice for the time. Then | sort of wake 
up and remember and realize,’s they say. I'm glad, 
after all, that 1 have to pretend and be a hypocrite, 
dreadful as ’ tis, for you see by spells I am a believer, 
or think I am and can act like one,—though I guess 
it's only to keep mother from feeling bad."’ 


NOTHER time he says, ‘*I don’t know what 
kind of punishment I'll get for this. Seem’s if 
it would nat'rally be a bigger, harder punish- 

ment than if I hadn't ever believed. Falling away is 
worse, you know, than never having been there, But 
I'll take it, anyway, and not say ‘one word, for I de- 
serve it every bit,’’ 

‘« Take it from who?”’ I asks, and he answered quick 
without thinking. ‘‘ Why, God,.o’ course.’’ 

‘‘But if there ain’t any God, Jared?’’ I says, and 
he looked a speck took aback. ‘Then he said : 

‘* You see I can’t get out of the old way o’ talking; 
not yet, anyways.”’ 

And over and over again I've heard him dwell on 
the ungratefulness of his unbelief. ‘It seems so 
mean, so unthankful,’’ he’d say, sort of shivering to 
think of it, ‘‘after all he’s done for me and my folks 
and for everybody, to go back on him and say I don’t 
believe in him, don’t even think he zs, at all:’’ And 
often, always in a low, shaking voice, he’d ‘most 
whisper such things as, ‘‘And worse, worse’n all the 
rest, to treat his—Son that way !"’ 

‘*Why, Aunt Creeshy,’’ he'd say, the tears running 
down his face, ‘‘he died, lay down his life, sooner'n 
give me up, sooner'n give any of us up; and I’ve 
gone and give him up forever first thing.”’ 

What could I do but put my old arms round him 
and cry out, ‘‘But you haven't, you haron’t, you 
poor mistaken boy. You couldn't, for he’d never, 
never let you, even if you wanted to, and you don’t, 
Jared, you know you don't.”’ 

‘*Want to!'’ says he, just pale with suffering. 
‘¢Oh, if he only knew how I missed him !"’ 

**Lots of times he'd tell me how by spells he'd 
make believe he believed ; ‘‘ play,’’ as the children 
say, that it was all true, and that he knew it was, and 
he'd dwell on how good it felt, till he remembered 
what he was. And he said he dreamed such beauti- 
ful dreams about it at night, and ’twas all right and 
him so happy over it. He'd tell me some of the 
dreams, and you couldn’t keep from crying if you'd 
heard them, though some folks would have been a 
mite shocked, he put such sacred things into such 
plain, country boy’s talk. .I know one dream was 
about his dying and going to heaven 2ad seeing God 
sitting on a throne. 

‘« Then, I knew in a jiffy,"’ he says, **that there 
was a God, and always had been, and I wondered 
how I ever, ever could’a’ thought there wasn’t. I 
was scared, and I thought God's face was solemn and 
looked angry, and I turned away from him to see 
where I could hide, and I catched sight of some one 
tight by him, and somehow I knew who °* twas, and that 
I'd loved him for years, though I hadn’t never seen 
him afore. _And he smiled and he says to God, ‘Let 
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him come to me,’ he says, so softly and sweet, ‘I 
understand boys, you know,’ ”’ 


ELL, he kept on this way, more and more of a 
hypocrite, as he called himself. And if a 
hypocrite can be one that makes his own 

mother and everybody else 'round him believe he is 
a loving, trusting Christian, that sets such an example 
as to make folks want to be like him and try to copy 
him, that works hard and patient in the vineyard of 
the Master he says he don't believe in, why, Jared 
Pearson was one, I'm certain sure. 

But, though his*spirit was willing and ready to 
fight this hard fight, his body was weak. He grew 
whiter and thinner and feebler. We all saw it; his 
mother the last to own it o’course, There didn’t 
seem to be any partic’lar complaint ; he was. just 
wearing out. He knew it as well as the rest of us, 
but he didn’t say a great deal about it. I know there 
were solemn secret talks betwixt his mother ‘and him 
about the dark valley, the cold river, and what lay be- 


' yond. . But if that poor boy's heart ached as hé tried 


to keep up her courage by talking of their meeting 
again and being always-together in a land he thought 
he didn't believe in, he never told of it. He did 
whisper sometimes to me when no one else was 
‘round that’ he was a mite scared, but he always 
added on that he guessed, after all, it would be all 
right. Once he put in that he knew God would un- 
derstand. But he altered that a minute after by say- 
ing he meant if there had been a God he'd have 
understood. He said several times he didn’t feel so 
bad about there not being any God as about there 
not being any Father, and one time he added on in 
his weak, trembling voice, ‘‘a Father who's got a 
Son,"’ 

The minister—Mr. Merrit 't was then—came often, 
and so did the deacons and many neighbors, and 
they all went away with a new love and a truer 
faith, And there are men and women now, that 
were boys and girls then, who date their first resolve 
to serve their Lord from the hour they stood in that 
little Francony bedroom and heard that weak, 
shaking voice say such wonderful words to them. 

The blessed, blessed little hypocrite! He kept it 
up to the last hour, and never owned the truth, or 
what he thought was the truth, to a living being ex- 


cept me. Is it any wonder I am crying these ‘tears: 


now after all the long years as I think of that brave 
little soul going out so patient into what he thought 
he thought was empty dark ? ; 


E LAID very still toward the last, his eyes shut 
fast, the breathing so quiet you could hardly 
be certain of it. But sudden his eyes opened 

wide, and he looked up, up, higher than the ceiling, I 
know, and a look came, oh, such a look! It had 
wonder and love, *t was sort of recognizing and yet 
surprised, and it was, oh the happiest, joyfulest look 
I ever saw on any one’s face before or since. He 
lifted his weak arms, and cried out clear and sweet 
and glad, ‘‘Our Father who art-—’’ Hedidn’t finish 
it—not here in Francony anyway—but there wasn’t 
any need of that. There was a whole confession of 
faith in those four words, and the dear little infidel 
knew at last in whom he had believed. 


oe 
The Heart 


By I. E. Craney 


HEART! for thee alone no peace shall be, 

Rest cometh unto all but unto thee, 

To all beside is granted respite meet, 
For thee—no rest until thou cease to beat. 
The weary eyes may close in peaceful sleep, 
Through the sore-taxed brain sweet fancies creep, 
Rest comes to busy hands, to tired feet, 
No rest for thee till thou shalt cease to beat. 
With joy thou beatest high, with sorrow, low ; 
In youth, with rapid pulse, in age, full slow ; 
But yet thou toilest on through good and ill, 
Until the fiat goeth forth : “‘ Be still!” 


Thest hearts of ours are like to clocks: all wound 
To go a certain space with ceaseless round. 
One, without warning, stops, ere yet high noon 
Hath flooded life with light. We cry,“ Too soon!” 
One, ere the sun be fully on his: way, 
Another, at the close of some sad day. 
The first we mourn with anguish, we rebel ; 
The last, we bow the head.and say: “ ’Tis well.” 
The cause we know not, from our vision dim 
It lies deep hidden, known alone to Him : 
To us life, death, and birth is mystery, 
God is the Maker, and he hath the key. 

West Point, N. Y. 
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Mother’s Forgiveness 
By Evelyn L. Taintor 


I will Aheir 5 it 
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HENEVER I read those words I think of 
mother’s forgiveness. She was always patient 
with me, and averted many a stormy time by 

her quick tact; but there came times when even 
mother’s patience must end, and banishment was 
the only adequate means of discipline for me. 

I can see to this day every detail of grandmother's 
little room upstairs, which served as my prison. 

Mother always said when she left me, ‘* You must 
stay up here all alone until you will call down to me 
that you are ready to be good."’ 

At first the register was the one thing in the room 


which I hated and shunned, because I was to call 


down through the register when I wanted to return, 
What a hot, angry little rebel I was! How I stormed 
and tramped up and down and vowed I would never 
ask to go down—no, never! I would die first! But 
finally the anger would die out and leave a very peni- 
tent little girl. This, however, was only half the battle. 

Strange as it may seem, I wanted fo be good long 
before | could summon the will-power to tell mother 
so. It was a hard thing for me to be shut in doors a 
half hour even, but I have often kept myself a pris- 
oner for thrice that time, because it was an infinitely 
harder thing to humble my will and call down the 
register to mother. 

Through it I could hear the others talking and 
moving downstairs (for after I reached the penitent 
stage I usually sat in a disconsolate heap beside it), 
and I longed with all my heart to be free also, and to 
have the trouble all over. 

** Why doesn’t she come and ask me if I'm ready 
to be good?’’ I used to sob. ‘I'd have told her 
‘yes’ long ago.'’ But mother nevercame. She was 
wise enough to know that the victory wouldn't be 
complete that way. It was a great deal better for me 
to have to take the first step and go to her. I have 
no doubt, now, that the waiting was harder for her 
than for me, though I didn’t think so then. There 
have been'no woman's battles for me to fight any 
harder than those childish battles with my pride. 

It was the sight of gratidmothe?'s dolly on the man- 
tel that usually conquered me. For she had dressed 
with the greatest care a-doll that she believed looked 
like her own little girl whom she had lost many years 
before ; and sometimes I had seen her crying over her 
dolly. Poor grandmother, to have lost her little girl ! 
It was only a step from pity for grandmother to pity 
for my own mother, and when I stopped pitying my- 
self and began to pity mother the battle was won. 

«*Oh, I will call, I will,’’ I used to sob, and then 
await the answer in an agony of fear. 

Suppose mother shouldn’t hear, and I should have 
to call twice! But somehow (only mothers know 
how) she always did hear, no matter how faint a call 
it was. . I can realize a little now how her heart was 
aching for her little girl up there alone fighting her 
battle with temper, and it wouldn’t be hard to believe 
that she stayed always in hearing distance of the reg- 
ister, so as to be all ready with her gentle, ‘‘ Yes, 
dear,’’ when the call came, 

What a long journey it was down the stairs! I 
used to think I would run out in my usual tempestu- 
ous fashion, but I never did. I used to feel so sorry 
and ashamed, and sort of sheepish, too. How would 
mother look? What would she say? Would she 
talk to me about my naughty temper? I couldn't 
bear that then. And mother seemed to know, for be- 
yond a smile and a kiss she never went. That was the 
beautiful thing about mother’s forgiveness—she lit- 
erally ‘remembered it no more.’’ She always met 
me as if nothing unpleasant had happened. I was 
never reminded of it again by word or look. 

Oh, how passionately I loved and admired her 
after one of those times ! 

‘¢She isn’t like any other girl’s mother,’” I used to 
think proudly. 

I can see now that her way of forgiving me so com- 
pletely had a more powerful and lasting effect on me 
for good than any punishment did. I forgut soon the 
pain and irksomeness, but the thought of how gentle 
she had been would keep my heart soft for many days. 
I'm a woman grown now, but I can say with the same 
exultant heart-throb the old childish words, ‘* Nobody 
else has a mother like my mother,’ and there has 
never been anything in my life more beautiful than 
**mother’s forgiveness,’’—except God's forgiveness, 
of which it was the image. 

Brockton, Mass. 















































LESSON FOR DEC. 10 (Neh. 6) 





EFERENCE to a concordance will show eight men- 
tions of the people called Samaritans in the New 
Testament, and eleven more cases of reference to 

the land of Samaria as the home of the peculiar sect ; 
thus the Samaritan woman is called a woman of Sama- 
ria. These references appear to be few enough upon 
which to construct a clear idea of the Samaritans ; but 
when we turn to the Old Testament for information as to 
the earlier history of the Samaritan folk we find almost 
no.explicit data. The concordance here reveals only 
one case where the Samaritans are referred to (2 
Kings 17 : 29), and while the city and the land of 
Samaria are uently alluded to, the existence of a 
distinct religious sect appears to be wholly ignored, 
except in the passage cited from Kings, which tells 
of a community aes a syncretistic or mixed re- 
ligion : ‘* They feared Jehovah, and served their own 
gods, after the manner of the nations from. among 
whom they had been carried away’’ (v. 33). 

Apart from a reference to the high places in Sa- 
maria in 1 Kings 13 : 32,—a prophetic passage which 
is anticipatory of later conditions, —the first reference 
to Samaria is found in 1 Kings 16 : 24. 

This city is of particular interest just now to Amer- 
ican biblical scholarship because of the striking re- 
sults obtained by the excavations made by the 
Harvard Expedition on this site in the last few 
years. 1 

The excavators have laid bare several successive 
strata of palaces, and believe with justified confidence 
that at the bottom they have uncovered the remains 
of the original constructions of Omri and Ahab (comp. 
1 Kings 22:39). This new city of Omri soon be- 
came the metropolis of the northern kingdom of 
Israel, the center and mainstay of the little state, even 
as Jerusalem was to Judah. Its strategic strength 
was evinced by the defense of three years which it 
bravely made against the Assyrian besiegers under 
Shalmaneser IV and Sargon II; and when it fell, in 
722, the independence of Israel and its national life 
were forever destroyed (2 Kings 17). 


A Historical Picture-Puzzle 

But the name Samaria soon came to have a wider 
denotation. In Amos the name still belongs only to 
the city ; but in the book of that prophet’s younger 
contemporary, Hosea, the name is applied to the 
whole of the Northern Kingdom. This was due to the 
imperial nomenclature of the Assyrians, who natu- 
rally named their conquered provinces after the chief 
cities, and especially when Galilee and the trans- 
Jordanic territories were detached from Israel by the 
conquerors, the district that was left—what the Bible 
calls the hill-country of Ephraim—came to be called 
the land of Samaria. This is the explanation of the 
geographical nomenclature of the New Testament, in 
which Canaan, properly the land west of Jordan, is 
divided into Judah, Samaria, and Galilee. The peo- 
ple of the land, whatever their race or religious affili- 
ations, were therefore Samaritans, one sense of which 
word, and indeed the primary one originally, was 
only political and geographical. All our historical 
data now go to refute the older view that all the He- 
brew population of this land of Samaria was deported ; 
probably only the upper classes were thus exiled, as 
happened in the case of Judah and Jerusalem a cen- 
tury and a quarter later under Nebuchadrezzar. The 
mass of the Israelites remained in the land. But, as 
both 2 Kings 17 and also the annals of the Assyrian 
conquerors show (comp. also Ezra 4:9, 10, where 
**the great and noble Osnappar’’ is none else than 
Asshurbanapal), extensive importations of foreign 
peoples into the land were made, and the result upon 
the population was that it took on a very hybrid as- 
pect, in which the dominating element was doubtless 
pagan. In the Greek age it became thoroughly Hel- 
lenized, and was the home of some men who became 
distinguished in Greek letters. 

So far, then, we have been dealing with a geograph- 
ical and political term. Where now does the re- 
ligious sect of the Samaritans—the Samaritans in the 
narrower sense of our subject—come in? Our-sources 
of information for the answer to this question are very 
obscure and meager. It is a case where history has 





1The complete report of the excavations has not yet appeared; a 
description A the work was published in an article by Professor David 
den Lyon, in The Sunday School Times of January 7, rg1t. 
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Light from Egypt on Sanballat’s Folk | 


Author of “ The Samaritans, the Earliest Jewish 
*® Sect, Their History, Theology and Literature ” 
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A section of papyrus from Elephantine, in the Nile oppos- 

ite Assouan, referring at the end of the last line but one 

(to the left hand) to “‘ Delaiah and Shemaiah the sons of 
Sanballat governor of Samaria.” 


to work back cautiously from the fuller information 
of a later age, trying, as in a picture puzzle, to fit in 
at the beginning of the broken historical series the 
few scraps of data or mere tradition we possess. 

In the New Testament, in the histories of Josephus 
(who lived in the latter part of the first century), and 
in the Talmud (which gives traditions from the sec- 
ond century and onward), we have details which pre- 
sent the picture of a close religious sect called the 
Samaritans (also more generally by the Jews called 
Kuthim, from the people referred to in 2 Kings 17: 
24). They are monolatrous, worshiping the God of 
Israel, and non-idolatrous (despite later libels of the 
Jews), possessing the Hebrew Pentateuch as their 
sacred Scriptures. They bear all the appearance of a 
Jewish sect, varying only in being a schismatic body, 
rejecting the primacy of Jerusalem, and not possess- 
ing the full Jewish canon of Scriptures. In the book 
of Ecclesiasticus (50 : 25 f.), we find also a reference 
of the second century B, C. to this sect. There is, 
then, no evident nor probable connection between this 
community and the syncretistic religious cults which 
sprang up in Samaria through the amalgamation of 
the worship of Jehovah with that of pagan deities, as 
described in 2 Kings 17. The origin of the Samari- 
tan sect cannot be looked for in this quarter. 

Now Josephus gives a story of the origin of the sect, 
as follows : A certain man named Sanballat, who had 
been sent to Samaria by the last Darius, wishing to 
gain the favor of the Jews, married his daughter to 
Manasseh, brother of the then high-priest, Jaddua. 
This brought upon Manasseh the odium of his race. 
But his father-in-law cheered him with great promises, 
and undertook to build for him a temple on Mount 
Gerizim, the ancient sacred hill above Shechem. 
This he was able to accomplish through the favor of 
Alexander, who appeared just then as the conqueror 
of the land. To this ambitious intriguer Josephus 
ascribes the foundation of the Samaritan sect, which 


‘therefore, even if illegally, had its sacerdotal rights 


from the high-priesthood at Jerusalem. 


The Wiles of an Ancient Politician 


But in the book of Nehemiah Sanballat appears as 
the enemy of Nehemiah and the Jews; he figures 
like the arch-intriguer in Josephus’ story, but unfor- 
tunately Nehemiah’s opponent belongs to a round 
century earlier than he of Josephus’ narrative. How- 
ever, at the end of the book of Nehemiah (13 : 28 f.), 
the great statesman tells of one of the sons of Joiada, 
the high-priest, who was son-in-law to Sanballat, and 
says of him : ‘* Therefore I chased him from me.’’ 
Despite all critical doubts, I believe that Josephus 
has preserved some true details which may be used 
to piece out this brief anecdote, only the historian is 
in error in dating Sanballat in the age of Alexander. 
Briefly we may suppose that this sly politician, failing 
in obtaining the power he desired among the Jews, 
being checkmated by Nehemiah, sided with that nu- 
merous body of Israelites who were opposed to Nehe- 
miah and his rigorous measures, and encouraged 
them in the formation of a new sect, the local preju- 
dices of the remnant of the northern Israelites being 


gratified by the choice of the northern Gerizim as the 
new sanctuary. 

On account of the conflict between the stories of 
the Bible and Josephus concerning Sanballat their 
data have been severely criticized. Some scholars 
have gone so far as to regard Josephus’ dating for 
Sanballat as the true one, supposing that the biblical 
connection of that character with Nehemiah is in 
error, or that the whole biblical chronology is entirely 
confused. But one of the interesting recent discov- 
eries in archeology has brought to light a contempo- 
raneous documentary reference to Sanballat. This 
**find’’ is not as well known as it should be to bib- 
lical scholars,—in fact, the documents in question 
have not, so far as I know, been published in Eng- 
lish, and it is worth while to give some account of it. 

In the winter of 1906-1907 a German expedition, 
working on the island of Elephantine in the Nile op- 
posite Assouan, came upon a deposit of documents 
once the archives of a military colony of Jews which 
had been settled at that point at least since the days 
of Cambyses, as the documents themselves indicate. 
A considerable mass of like material had previously 
been discovered ; this has been edited and published 
by the English scholars Sayce and Cowley1, The 
earliest of these papyri is dated 471 B.C., and the 
latest of them, from the German find, 408 B.C. Alto- 
gether they give a most interesting insight into the 
life of a Jewish colony in the fifth century, some 1,500 
miles away from Jerusalem. They have their own 
temple, where sacrifices are offered, their priests, and 
evidently all the accessories of the Jewish sacrificial 
religion, Among the German papyri is one (of date 
408) which is a copy of a petition sent to Bagoas, the 
Persian governor of Judah, recounting the outrages 
they have suffered at the hands of the Egyptian popu- 
lace, with the connivance of the authorities ; their 
temple has been destroyed and sacked, and they have 
been hindered from resumption of their worship. 
They pray for relief, according to the privileges granted 
them by Cambyses one hundred years earlier. With 
this document was found a copy of the governor's 
rescript, in which he orders that the rights of the Jews 
in their worship shall be restored to them.2 


Signs of Samaritan Separation 

But the matter to our present point is a reference in 
the petition to Sanballat. The petitioners relate that 
they had forwarded a complaint to the priest Johanan 
at Jerusalem, evidently the high-priest of that name 
mentioned in Nehemiah 12 : 22. They had obtained 
no answer. Then below they record that they ‘‘ had 
written a letter to Delaiah and Shelemiah, the sons of 
Sanballat the governor of Samaria.’’ As the latter's 
dignity is given, there is every reason to agree with 
Sachau that Sanballat was still alive at about 408 B.C. 
Thus we learn that Sanballat by this time, twenty- 
four years after the last reference to him in Nehemiah, 
was an official of high position, one to whom the Jews 
up the Nile felt they might make appeal in their dis- 
tress. And we may judge that the reason why they 
thought they might get a hearing from him was that 
he was interested in the Samaritan sect he had patron- 
ized at Shechem, and so might show his favor to the 
distant temple of Jehovah at Assouan and its Jewish 
community, which, because it maintained an independ- 
ent sanctuary, was probably regarded by Jewish rigor 
as outlawed, The existence of this independent com- 
munity of Israelites, maintaining their own faith and 
rites in a distant land, and in a kind of schismatic 
condition, serves to illustrate the rise of the Samari- 
tan,—we might say, the Shechemite sect, composed 
of Israelite elements in the mother-country, which 
refused to go along with the Jerusalem church. The 
‘‘adversaries’’ of the Jews frequently mentioned in 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah (for example, Ezra 
4:1), were doubtless principally the pagan elements 
in the land of Samaria which objected to the resurrec- 
tion of the Jewish state,.with its special privileges 
(notice the complainants in Ezra 4: 9), but in the 
end the new Samaritan sect fell into complete politi- 
cal antagonism with the Jews. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





1 Sayce and Cowley,Assouan Papyri, London, 1906. 

2 Published by E. Sachau in the Adhandlungen of the Prussian 
Academy, for 1907, and republished in a sumptuous volume which has 
just appeared from the same editor, Aramdische Papyrus u. Ostraka, 
containing a notable mass of further material. 
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Twelve Hundred Dollars in Twenty Minutes 


The Eckington Presbyterian Sunday-school of Washington 
City decided in the spring to utilize the first story of their new 
church-building, which had been left unfinished for lack of 
funds. The work of improvement was committed to three men 
connected with the school, and it was completed in September. 
The money had been raised upon a promissory note, executed 
by this committee by direction of the school. The committee 


om emir to raise the fund required to meet this note, twelve - 


undred dollars, without resorting to*barter and sale schemes, 
relying solely upon the free-will offerings of the — and the 
people of the church. A joint meeting of the Sunday-school 
and church congregation was held in the new quarters on the 
13th of October, and after devotional exercises and a few short 
addresses, the chairman of the committee called for subscrip- 
tions, These came so quickly, in sums ranging from one hun- 
dred dollars to two dollars, that the acting secretary could 
hardly keep tally, and the full sum required was promised 
within twenty minutes, and eighty-one dollars additional was 
added to the list at the close of the meeting by those who were 
not able to make their offer before the limit was reached. 

There was no attempt made to stir the emotions, the givers, 
apparently, all having “a heart to give." This has been dem- 
onstrated by their promptly meeting their quarterly payments, 
the arrangement having been that full payment of the subscrip- 
tions should be made with‘n one year, 

Our church is composed of people in moderate circumstances, 
not having even one rich man or woman. But quite a number 
of our members tithe their incomes, and these are among the 
most cheerful and prompt givers. 

The church-supper and bazaar members of our church were 
surprised at the ease with which this fund has been raised, be- 
ing so greatly in contrast with their efforts and labor to procure 
fifty or one hundred dollars by means of barter schemes.— 
Irwin B. Linton, Washington, D. C. 


Giving One Day’s Wages 


Ata certain meeting in the early part of 1907 the Brother- 
hood of Holy Trinity Lutheran Mission, Berwick,,Pa., decided 
to request each member of the Brotherhood, as well as each 
member of the church, to contribute one day's wages for the 
debt fund of the church, The church isa small: congregation 
of working people,,, Envelopes stating the object and time of 
the gift were sent out to each member two weeks in advance, 
In the evening of the day for the return the pastor preached a 
sermon on '* Wages."" When all the envelopes were opened 
and the money counted, it was found that $78.27 had been paid 
to apply on the principal debt of the church, This is a good 
plan, and brings fine results when properly worked up.—C, &, 
Botsford, Berwick, Pa. 


Removing a Debt Twenty Years Old 


The house of worship is sometimes the only mortgaged 
building in the community. A church debt is a sink-hole into 
which is being poured, year by year, the givings of innocent 
people who may have had nothing to do with incurring the 
debt. In removing it an effort should be made to remove the 
cause. The cause is often a moral one, the failure to realize 
the situation and the partial closing up of the regular channels 
of giving. Debts have been neglected for years in the vain 
hope that some wealthy member; might surprise the congrega- 
tion with a generous check, Heresies on this question should 
be offset by sound moral teaching from the pulpit. No big 
check or fair or bazaar can remove the cause, nor would it per- 
manently remove the debt, Nothing short of straight syste- 
matic giving and the loosening of the purse-strings can do it. 

This is the way we did it in our church. A joint meeting of 
the session and m ers was called to consider the question, 
at which the minister submitted a scheme and presented a 
strong case for immediate action, The debt was a $9,000 one, 
of twenty years’ standing. After discussion, it was agreed that 
a favorable recommendation should be made at the annual 
congregational meeting two weeks later. The plan of cam- 
paign submitted at the joint meeting now came before the con- 

regation and was to this effect. The debt should be paid in 
tes years; direct subscriptions should be taken, payable 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, or yearly; a strong committee 
should be appointed to take the matter in hang, and a Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to assist in collecting. As our congregation num- 
bered one hundred and seventy-five families and our ordinary 
revenue was $3,500 a year, many thought that a thousand a 
year would be the most we could undertake. However, all 
deemed it wise to aim high, and the proposal, after careful 
scrutiny, was a) to, The committee and auxiliary, which 
had been carefully selected beforehand with a view to faithful- 
ness and perseverance, were duly appointed. At its first meet- 
ing a few days after, the committee appointed officers,—a 
chairman, secretary, treasurer, and two scrutineers, after which 
the church directory was thoroughly gone over. We proceeded 
thus: “ Adams, C. L. Who will canvass C. L. Adams?” 
said the chairman. ‘I'll take bim,’ answered Mr. Harvey. 
“Brown, D. On whose list will you put him?" “ Let Mr. 
James take him; he is the best man to deal with him,” came 
the answer, and Mr. James took him. And so on, until prac- 
tically every name is on some one's list. A few who were 
passed over in kindness regarded themselves as slighted, so 
they were regularly canvassed. Those who were suspected of 
having money were referred to our best canvasser. There 
were eight members on the committee and sixteen on the 
auxiliary ; thus two ladies assisted in the collecting of each list. 

The suggestion was made that the committee give their own 
subscription then and there. This was taken up with avidity, 
and the announcement of that $1,300 subscribed by the mem- 
bers of the committee alone had a wholesome effect on the 
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How We Raised Money Without Barter 


Vigorous Facts from People Who Don’t Believe in Church Fairs 


Do not read this page if you believe in church fairs 
and want to keep on believing in them! But if you 
want to witness a Gatling gun broadside on all barter 
methods of money-raising for the Kingdom, read 
every word here. Shall we not all give the people 
of our church and our community the same privi- 
lege of the blessing which God confers only on 
givers—not on traders ? 


SEE 


congregation, besides giving the committee a moral advantage 
in undertaking the canvass. definite statement in commen- 
dation of the movement was made from the pulpit, and the 
scheme was launched. 

After two weeks’ hard work, a meeting was held to report 
progress and compare notes. The response had been most 
encouraging. Not all the people had yet been seen, and some 
had not decided. As many as six calls had to. be made in some 
instances. A few namesand many ideas were exchanged. The 
canvass was continued for another two weeks, with the result 
that about $2,400 a year for four years was found to have been 
subscribed, and thus there was a safe margin on the right side. 
Meetings of the committee and the auxiliary were to be held 
quarterly, a timely notice from the pulpit serving as a reminder 
to collector and subscriber alike, ile weekly and monthly 


subscriptions were taken, in most cases a quarterly call was. 


considered sufficient. 
There have been some changes. Some people have gone 
away, but others have come. A few of those who incurred the 


debt gave nothing. They do the talking. No one was asked’ 


to give beyond his or her means. Some gave a little less than 
they promised. A few gave much. more. Some gave liber- 
ally who would make no promises. ° Half-a-dozen people gave 
their four years’ contribution in one payment. One man who 
works in a shoe factory and has a family of nine sends his 
quarter every week to the collector. Three-fourths of the peo- 
ss are contributing. Many instances of splendid self-denial 

ve come under our notice, 

The regular revenue has not been affected by the special 
subscriptions, contributions to outside purposes have increased,’ 


and instead of waiting another year, we have nearly all the’ 


money now in hand, and are already preparing to celebrate the 
redeeming of the mortgage. 

We hope to turn the stream nowin the direction of missions. 
The burden has been removed, and our people have been 
trained for several years in regular, systematic giving. Others 
have been trained to work. Some have taken an interest in 
the church's welfare who never did so before. To remove an 
old debt is no easy task, but we have done it. What we have 
done others can do.—M. A, MacKinnon, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 


Gettin, Double What Was Needed 


Twenty-one years ago a Sunday-school superintendent came 
to me and said she would have to close her school for want of 
funds. She had made ‘appeal after appeal without avail. I 
offered to raise the funds, if I might do it as God should direct 
me, The amount needed was not large, less than fifty dollars, 
but the people were few and poor. I asked one of their best 
men to help me. We took the matter to God; then I took my 
helper in my buggy, and we canvassed the neighborhood and 
village. One man we found not home. We left word with his 
wife, and that if he wisked to help to send to us. Another man 
lived seven miles out in the country. We wrote him, telling 
him of our need and plan. The last place we visited the man 
was.an infidel. We told the wife our business. She looked 
across the room to her husband and said, ‘‘ He carries the 
purse,’ The man paused a moment, smiled at us, and then 
from his purse handed us double the balance we needed to 
make up what we had asked the Lord for, We made the 
change, and handed back to the infidel the half he had given 
us, telling him that we had promised the Lord we would 
stop when we got enough, and would take no more. He 
looked at us astounded. The next day we received from the 
man not at home double what we had supposed he would give, 
and refunded him half. And from the man to whom we had 
written a check came for five dollars, and we sent him back 
two. We spent less than a day, and had a precious time. 

I have raised money for the Lord's work these past fifty 
years, and never failed to get what I asked of him when I was 
not hindered from doing it as he directed.—Ro/ph FR. Bird, 
Oakland, Cat. 


A Month of Self-Denial 


The Finance Committee of our church was face to face with 
@ grave crisis, 
for five years we had failed to meet our current expenses, and 
an estimated shortage of $600 this year would be added to 
the accumulated deficit unless something could be done to en- 
courage the people to more generous giving. 

By the advice of our pastor we adopted this plan: First, a cir- 
cular letter was drawn up, in which we explained the serious con- 
dition of our affairs, and described our new plan for ‘A Month of 
Self-Denial,’’ beginning November 1 and ending November 30. 
All who were interested were asked to bring a special offering to 
the church on the first Sunday of December, by denying them- 
selves pleasures and luxuries, earning money by extra effort, or 
drawing from their savings a self-denial offering. We also 
stated that after the contributions had been brought in a re- 
ception and supper would be held, when the result of our 
efforts would be announced. Five hundred of these circulars 


With a membership of one hundred and fifty,” 


NOVEMBER 25, {911 


were ema gaye ete oF number of brown “ pay” en- 

velopes pant ** Self-Denial Month,”’ name, residence, amount 
yete,, and numbered 1 to 500. 

ile the printer was iy fag work a sub-committee pre- 

an alphabetical list of the members of church and con- 

Ngo ner and all others who might possibly be inclined to 

p, including many former members who had moved away. 
This list was numbered consecutively 1 to 428. 

A stamped envelope was addressed to each one on this list 
and the coiri envelope with the ding number folded 

the letter and sealed ready for mailing, and all mailed 
—— three days before November 1. 
ig the month the’ pastor commented on the plan from 
the pulpit, urging the to constant effort, and soon every- 
body was discussing the new way of raising money, and the 
probable amount of the offerings. 

On the first Sunday of December a goodly number of the 
brown envelopes were brought in. On Monday a postal was 
mailed to those who had not responded, reminding them of 
the coming reception and asking them to bring their envelopes 
on Thursday evening. A joint committee from the different 
societies made plans for the supper, another prepared the pro- 
gram of speeches, etc., which had in view as a climax at the 
close the announcement by the chairman of the grand total of 
the self-denial offering. 

About one hundred sat down to the tables, the speeches by 
our guests were delightful and inspiring, and when the chair- 
man announced the total receipts—fgsoo—it was unanimously 
agreed that it is better to give than to have a fair or supper to 
raise money. : 

But this was not the end, A second notice was sent by the 
secretary of the committee to all who might possibly respond, 
reminding them that their names were not yet checked off and 
asking an immediate reply. This brought in $40 more. 

Then the Sunday-school took. it up, as children under fifteen 
years had not been included in the other plan, and with prac- 
tically the same methods. Each teacher acted as a‘niember of 
the committee to deliver envelopes and receive offerings. In 
this way. $75 more was raised, bringing the total up to $615, 
with an expense for printing, postage, etc., of about $15. ‘The 
advantages of this method are apparent, It brings cash in 
place of pledges, It stimulates ‘the true Christian spirit of self- 
denial. It brings an era of goodwill, courage, and -hope for the 
future, while fairs and concerts, etc., require more -effort, giv> 
smaller. cash returns, and, often.result.in envy and strife among 
the members,—.S, Z. Spencer, Roslindale, Mass... ..: 


g 


A Calendar Substitute for a Bazaar 


In our town ‘of neatly ten thousand inhabitants it has been 
the custom each year‘to have a bazaar for the benefit of the 
hospital. This bazaar had grown more difficult to undertake 
with every passing year, so one year a plan for getting gifts 
outright was tried. 

All who were interested in the hospital were urged to give 
whatever they would have spent had the bazaar been held ; and 
in order to excite general interest, the following plan was de- 
vised: The executive committee decided to work out a** human 
calendar.” The president gave five dollars, and represented 
the year. She secured twelve persons, who formed her com- 
mittee, to take. the months, at a dollar a month. Each 
month secured four weeks, who paid fifty cents each. Every 
week secured seven days, who paid twenty-five cents each. 
And each day secured twenty-four hours, at ten cents an hour. 
That is, each day was responsible (counting in her own 25 cent 
contribution) for two dollars and sixty-five ($2.65) cents, Many 
of them paid this amount themselves. 

This calendar method brought into the treasury nearly nine 
hundred dollars. The amount could be increased by making 
the year tax ten dollars, and increasing the tax for the months, 
weeks, etc., in proportion. 

Our months were assigned one to each church, and in’ that 
way the town was thoroughly canvassed. Everybody agreed 
that this was the easiest benefit that had ever been given for 
the hospital, and that more money had been secured than 
could have been raised by a bazaar.—M. Sharpe, Chambers- 
burg, Pa: 


Doing Without Sunday Collections 


At the first of each year our Board of Stewards make up an 
estimate of the entire year’s expertise, including all salaries, in- 
cidentals, church claims, missionary gifts, etc. We add about 
twenty-five percent for possible extras, 

Then our stewards begin to visit the people, always two and 
sometimes three going to see one man at the same time. The 
pastor usually accompanies them. The plans and expenses of 
the church are discussed, and the Scriptural plan of systematic 
and proportionate giving is always emphasized. Instead of 
being put off with a five-dollar payment, we secure monthly 
ip BR from each member from 50 cents to $25 per 
month. 

After two years’ trial of this plan, our people liked it so well 
that they insisted that the collection basket in church be dis- 
continued. 

Our plan of church finance has been remarkably successful. 
It has enabled us to support one regular pastor at $1,200 per 
year, orie local missionary, and we employ a regular deaconess 
at:an average of $40.a month. We conduct a free night school 
in our Sunday-school room and we have built and hope to main- 
tain a missionary Sunday-schgol building in Kobe, Japan. 

Our church has less than one hundred and fifty members. 
The liberality of church ‘mémbers and the work they have 
undertaken‘has appealed to men outside of the church from 
whom we receive regular support. ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like 
success "’ is just as true in church work as in any other sense. 
—A. Triesthmann, Crossett, Ark. 
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LESSON: FOR DEC. 10 (Neh. 6) 






HE Subject Itself—The school under examina- 
tion is the Parkwood Methodist Episcopal Sun- 


‘ day-school, Cleveland, Ohio. The pastor is 
the Rev. J. R. Jacob, and the superintendent is Mr. 
J. L. Free, both of whom wenn be addressed in care 
of the church, 


As to the -School’s Organizstion.—There are ten 
department superintendents in thisschool. There are 
seventy-one officers and teachers, and the school is 
carefully graded. Besides this, a Home Department 
is conducted in a systematic manner. Every depart- 
ment receives its full recognition, The teachers are 
directly responsible to the superintendent of the de- 
partment in which they teach. The general superin- 
tendent meets the department superintendents once a 
month ; the department superintendents meet their 
teachers more frequently. The teachers are seldom 
absent, and the percentage of attendance of scholars 
is high, Several of the classes are organized, and 
hold meetings of their own during the week, The 
spirit of comradeship is promoted in this way, and 
plans for the winning of others to their ranks are 
made. An example of the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion is the statement of the general superintendent 
regarding the Junior Department : «Our efficient 
junior superintendent and her teachers can account 
for every boy and girl who has been graduated from 
the Primary Department within the past two years.’ 


What About the School’s Educational Basis ?— 
Several different courses of study are used in this 
Sunday-school. The Elementary Department is 
using the International Graded Lessons, so far as they 
are now issued. In the Adult Department a number 
of classes are studying the Uniform Lessons. One 
class of men is conducted tor the study of social 
Christianity. _ Two classes are studying special topics 
z3'to the Home and the Family, Crime and the Crim- 
inal. A careful supplemental study is offered . on 
Woman in the Home and the Community. © There is 
a mothers’ class in which the Parents’ Problems Les- 
sons by Professor St. John are used. 

A full lesson period of forty minutes is given every 
Sunday in the year. - Decision Day, Rally Day, Christ- 


mas, and the other special days, are observed:-in a - 


fitting manner, but the lesson period is not: cat short 
for any of these programs... It is sacred and invielable: 

The teachers and officers are carefully chosen, and 
are all trained for the particular grade in which they 
are to teach, either by taking a special cqurse in the 
normal class, which works the year around, or by prac- 


tise in. the various departments, which are conducted . 


in such a way that they are in themselves real train- 
ing classes for the younger teachers. Lesson prepara- 
tion as adequate as that of the public school teacher 
is required of the teachers, 

The standard books for Sunday-school Soden are 
to be found in the workers’ library, and the best new 
books are purchased for each department. 


How Has This Affected Its Evangelistic Spirit ?— 
‘The aim of the school,’’ declares the superintend- 
ent, ‘tis to save every scholar for Christ, and to train 
him. for Christian service. -We want the boys and 
gitls to live in a healthy Christian atmosphere from 
the time they enter as Beginners until they pass into 
the Adult Department as mature men and women.,"’ 
The fact that nearly every member of the Junior De- 
partment has made a definite Christian decision proves 
that this aim is not lost in practise. 


Does an Educational Basis Work Against a 
School’s Balance ?—The purpose of this school is to 
be a true school for religious instruction. Does it 
meet the full demand in this important regard ? 
There is an element of steadiness and thoroughness 
permeating the whole of the school’s organization, 
which gives it healthfulness and symmetry. No one 
department is given the right-of-way to the exclusion 
of the others. It is -a children’s school, indeed, but 
it is also as carefully adapted to meet the wants of 
the intermediate and senior pupils. The Adult De- 
partment contains classes with varied studies suited to 
their particular needs and inclinations, but it does not 
stand aloof as an independent organization. The ef- 
ort to secure additional members is not forgotten, and 
the central attraction is efficiency and loyalty. 

Missionary instruction is given regularly through the 


Conducted by Hugh Cork as the Chief-of-Staff, 
with the vader of ten other — 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLINIC 


This month the specialist is Franklin McElfresh, Ph.D., 
Teacher - Training Superintendent of the International Sunday School Association 





The first of Mr. Cork’s once-a-monih clinics here 
presents for your consideration a Sunday-school 
noted for its educational strength. You are 
thus enabled to see just how this school has 
become strong and widely useful. And your first 
thought will be, after reading the page, with Mr. 
Cork’s notes,—** Why not more schools like this ?”” 
There are more.- But your query is a fair one, 
because there are by no means nearly enough of 
this kind. Do not miss the aim of this school. It 
is worth remembering. 








aid of the Missionary Department, and the offerings 
have been so stimulated by reading from the mission- 
ary library and by special days that during the past 
year they were double those of the previous year. 

The Temperance Department is under: the charge 
of a competent superintendent who has been a faith- 
ful student of the problems of intemperance, Tem- 
perance instruction is encouraged as a part of the 
regular teaching of the lessons. A pledge-signing 
day is observed in February, and at the last observ- 
ance of this day two hundred and twenty-three names 
were added to the list of signatures. 


Does This Kind of Work Draw Pupils and Students ? 
—The school is situated in one of the established 
residential sections of the city. The conditions of 
rapid. growth. are not offered here as.in rapidly devel- 
oping sections of the city. The Sunday-school build- 
ing is not large, and does not adequately accommodate 
all the school. Yet the increase in membership last 
year was forty-one percent, not including the addition 





Clinical: Notes 
By. the Chief . of - Staff 


me This school_has a-thorough- organization on which 
‘this splendid: development could. depend:.- Teacher= . 
training may : develop organization, but organization 
always .produces::teacher-traiming..: The -school. that 
: waits for. better-teacher-training to improve its manage- 
ment will wait much’ ionger than that: school which 
seeks trained-teachers by-improving its management. 

2. The pastor and Mr. Free have been the keys to the 
situation... When these vacancies come in your school, 
‘see that these two fill them. They are at. your service, 
but probably bear other names than Jacob and Free in 
your locality. 

3-- Food is-served according to the digestive ability of 
each.- Cases of nausea are therefore unknown, but 
good red :blood, with other evidences of health, are 
everywhere apparent. .- . 

4. The lesson period of forty minutes is held “ sacred 
and inviolable.” Good! The teachers are therefore 
protected. But are the twenty-five-minute opening and 
the ten-minute closing periods kept as sacredly for. the 
superintendent? Do these periods. include as: careful 
planning for an ordinary’ Sunday: as- for -special: days ?° 
No doubt they do, ia this careful school. 

5-. This school’s business is to save not only souls, but 
souls plus lives. As the workers, with educational train- 
ing and methods, teach the way to Jerusalem, they do 
not forget to indicate the way to heaven. 

6. Naturally,to use an agricultural expression,the stock 
come regularly to eat, when the racks are rightly and 
conveniently constructed, and filled with feed of the 
proper kind. Many a school is losing its scholars be- 
cause, while the table is covered with ofttimes the finest 
linen, silver, and china, the food is poorly cooked and 
badly flavored. If a new cook can’t be found, then at 
least buy a new cook-book for the present one. 

7. This splendid, normal, healthy growth brought with 
it the desire to share its privileges with others. Some 
schools might have labeled all this ‘‘ Methodist,”’ and 
passed it on to ‘‘ Methodists only.” But this school 
presented its five loaves and two fishes, and, with the 
blessing of ‘God upon them, see what’a multitude are 
sitting down at the Institute with them ! 











of seventy members through the activity of the new 
Home and Visitation Department. 


What Special Methods of Advertising Are Used? 
—One of the methods of attracting new members to 
this school is the sending out of an attractively printed 
catalogue. - The list of teachers and officers, the pur- 
poses of each department, and an outline of the 
courses of study in each, are contained in this cata- 
logue. The great object in distributing this catalogue 
is that parents may know what instruction their children 
are receiving, and that the dignity and value of the in- 
struction may be set forth as meeting the requirements 
of a true school of moral and religious instruction, 

The church maintains a small paper, and the Sun- 
day-school editor sends to the home of every member 
of the church and school each week an account of the 
work of the school, Improvements in the depurt- 
ments are announced by the superintendents, and all 
the activities of the school are kept constantly before 
its friends, The weekly visit of the ‘‘Greetings"’ is 
a valuable aid in maintaining a high tide of interest. 


How Far Has Teacher-Training Been a Factcr in 
the Growth of this Healthy Religious Organization ?— 
‘« Teacher-training in this school is no longer an ex- 
periment. The regular Sunday-morning class at the 
school hour has been in existence for four years. It 
has proved its worth, I think it is fuir to give credit 
for nearly all the development there has been in our 
school to teacher-training,'’ says the superintendent. 

The teacher-training class in this school was the 
first one in the ‘* Cleveland Movement."’ Its success 
was so marked from the start that interest was soon 
awakened in other schools. In response to their in- 
quiries, under the leadership of Mr. Free, the super- 
intendent, a movement was inaugurated by which 
seventy classes, of different denominations, were at 
work, connected with the various schools of the city. 
Many of these classes, after sending out-their grad- 
uates, have recruited their numbers and continue the 
study in connection with the local school. 

A number who have received the First Standard 
diploma are now pursuing courses in the Cleveland 
Advanced Teacher-Training Institute. . The training 
of the teachers in efficiency i is the main thing in the 
working program: of this Sunday-school, and as a 
result the ‘influence -reaches :far ‘beyond the local 
school. Eight or nine workers, in various. depart- 
ments, are often sent out as convention specialists. 


Will Such Development Make a School and Its 
Superintendent Selfish?—A most important result of 
this school’s work has been the organizing of the 
Cleveland Institute for Sunday-school Teachers. This 
Institute derived its initial energy from the training- 
class in Parkwood School, for Mr. Free was its pro- 
moter and is its Dean at the present time. 

The call for trained leadership among officers, and 
for preparation for teaching according to higher edu- 
cational standards, was so strongly felt as soon as a 
vigorous movement was stirring the Sunday-school 
forces, that the idea of a permanent institute, in a 
central place in the city, for advanced study, met with 
instant favor. The detail of the work ‘and the thor- 
ovghness of its organization were made-possible by the 
County Sunday School Association. A well-equipped 
office maintained with a thorough business-like system 
was at the command of the Institute. On Monday 
evening at the Old Stone Church scores of students of 
Sunday-school problems may be found pursuing the 
advanced courses, with specialization in important 
lines, There is a class for boys’ teachers, another in 
story-telling, and a special course for superintendents 
and pastors. Two lesson periods of an hour each form 
the evening’s work. 

Development through service has been a marked 
feature in this Parkwood school’s advancement. Fi- 
delity to the trust committed to its officers and teachers 
has led to an efficient organization to meet the call for 
instruction in the local church life ; but the swift out- 
going of this influence until it has reached scores of 
other schools and quickened life in them, and the lift- 
ing of higher standards for the hundreds of teachers 
in the great city around them, were enlargements of 
service that the group who formed the first training- 
class in the little church could not possibly foresee. 

CHicaco. 






















The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred to on this 
page will be found elsewhere in this issue of the Times] 


Getting Started in Class 


T 15 not pleasant to be jeered at ; but how safe is it to 
pay attention to the jeers that we get, and let them 
determine our action ? 

One day this autumn two young aviators at county fairs 
in two different states, Pennsylvania and Ohio, found that 
the flights they were expecting to make, which thousands 
had gathered to witness, would be exceptionally danger- 
ous. As reported in the Philadelphia North American, 
in the one case, treacherous air currents threatened. In 
the other, the biplane had been acting unsteadily, and the 
aviator feared trouble from it. When the waiting spec- 
tators at both places learned that the flights might be 
postponed, eo aren and taunted. The young fellows 
could not stand it. 

‘*Let her go; I’ll be glad when this is over,’’ shouted 
to his mechanic the one whose machine had been out of 
order, In mid-air the gasoline tank exploded and the man 
was burned to death before he struck the ground. 

The other aviator, in the face of protesting pleas from 
his wife, yielded also to the taunts of the crowd and braved 
the unfriendly wind. ‘The machine collapsed and, in a fall 
of 150 feet, he was instantly killed, 

Two men killed in one afternoon because they could not 
stand ridicule. It is a dangerous thing to yield tc the 
taunts gf any one. It is not courage and bravery that 
‘*canidf take a dare’’; it is cowardice. The bravery lies 
in taking the dare and ignoring it. 


Nehemiah was entirely ready to lose his life at any 
time that God wanted this ; but he was not ready to 
be jeered or taunted into losing his life, as we saw 
last week. He believed that he was safer in ignoring 
those who ridiculed and in other ways tried to turn 
him aside from his plain duty,—even when they 
threatened to kill him,—than he would be in chang- 
ing his plans to suit them, Moreover, he evidently 
believed, with an old-time Connecticut railroad presi- 
dent, that ‘‘ Nothing but Omnipotence can stand in 
the way of a determined man.” Nehemiah was de- 
termined, and he proposed to work with, not against, 
Omnipotence. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


In the further adventures of this determined, 
business-like fighting saint, we shall find several ways 
in which attacks were made upon him, several ways 
in which he resisted attacks, and what results God 
ordered, 

Tue Faiture or THE ATTAcKs,—The success of 
good men always invites and usually incurs attack. 
Verse 1 shows what was so hard for the enemy to 
stand. Mr. Ridgway’s rst orp oe illustrates this 
state of affairs to-day. What was back of Sanbal- 
lat’s attacks is discussed in Mr. Ross’ rst and 3d para- 
graphs. ‘lhe teacher should master the facts ore 
in Professor Montgomery's remarkable study of the 
Samaritans on page 601; special light is thrown on 
Sanballat, from ancient history and from a find in 
Egypt of only five years ago. 

at was the purpose of the invitation to come to 
Ono? This is discussed by Professor Beecher, on 
verse 2, and in President Sanders’ 4th paragraph. 
Notice the latter’s clever reference to the ‘*unfortu- 
nate name” of the place chosen; there's a good lesson 
in that name. Thedanger of ‘friendly invitations” 
is brought out in Miss Lovett’s 5th paragraph. 

Then came the malicious ‘‘ open letter” threat. Its 

culiar danger and shrewdness is explained in Dr. 
gunders’ sth and 6th paragraphs, and by Dr. Beecher. 
What may have given a flimsy foundation for the 
report of treason is suggested in ‘* Visiting the Les- 
son Scenes,” 5th paragraph. 

So far the attacks have been pretty crude. Now 
comes one much more subtle. How that temple 
suggestion would appeal to an Oriental is shown in 
Dr. Mackie’s 2d paragraph. The devilishness of 
this attack lay in the fact that it degraded a supposed 
representative of God, and claimed God’s sanction 
for the treacherous advice. See Dr. Beecher’s com- 
ment on verses 10-13, and Mr. Ross’ 4th paragraph. 
And it was intended to break down the Jews’ confi- 
dence in Nehemiah, as Dr. Beecher shows ; why it 
would have discredited him is shown in Dr. Sanders’ 
8th and oth paragraphs. 

Finally, attacks continued, as probably they had 
been made from the start, through those within 
the number of Nehemiah’s own associates and co- 
workers. This attack was the hardest and subtlest 
of all to meet ; see Dr. Beecher on verses 17-19 and 
Mr. Ross’ 6th paragraph. 

Tne Success oF THE Resistance.—Nehemiah as a 
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LESSON Il. DECEMBER 10. NEHEMIAH AND HIS ENEMIES 


Nehemiah 6. Commit verse II 


Golden Text: Jehovah is the strength of my life: of whom shall I be afraid ?—Psalm 27 : 1 


1 Now it came to when it was ried to San-bal’lat 
and ‘To-bi’ah, and to Ge/shem the Arabian. and unto the rest 
of our enemies, that I had builded the wall, and that there 
was no breach left therein (though even unto that time I had 
not set up the doors in the gates), 2 that San-bal’lat and Ge’- 
shem sent unto me, saying, Come, let us meet together in one 
of the villages in the plain of Ono. But they thought to do 
me mischief. g And I sent messengers umo them, saying, I 
am doing a great work, so that I cannot come down: why 
should the work cease, whilst | l-ave it, and come down to 
yon ? 4 And they sent unto me four times after this sort ; and 

answered them after the same manner. 5 ‘Then sent San- 
bal’lat his servant unto me in like manner the fifth time with 
an open letter in his hand, 6 wh-rein was written, It is reported 
among the nations, and ! Gash’mu saith it, that thon and the 
Jews think to rm bel; for which cause thou art building the 
wall; and thou would: st be their king, according to these 
words. 7 And thou hast al-o appointed prophets to preach 
of thee at Jerusalem, saying, ‘here is a king in Judah: and 
now shall it be reported to the king according to these words. 
Come now therefore, and Ict us take counsel together. 8 ‘Then 
1 sent unto him, saying, There are no such things done as thou 
sayest, but thou feignest them out of thine own heart. g For 
they all would have made us afraid, saving. ‘Their hands shall 
be weakened from the work, that it be not done. But now, 
2 O God, strengthen thou my hands. 

1o And I went unto the house of She-ma’iah the son of Del- 
a-i‘ah the son of Me-het’a-bel, who was slut up; and he said, 
Let us meet together in the house of God, within the temple, 
and let us shut the doors of the temple ; for they will come to 
slay thee ; yea, in the night will they come to slay thee. 11 
And I said, Should such a man as | flee? and who is there, 
that, being such as I, ® would go into the temple to save his 
life? I will not goin. 12 And I discerned, and, lo, God had 
not sent him ; but he pronounced this prophecy against me: 
and To-bi’ah and San-bal’lat had hired him. 

1In ver. 1, and elsewhere, Geshem. %Or, J will strengthen my 
hands * Or, could go into the temple and live 
The American Revision copyright, 1901 by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 2,—-Where was the plain of Ono? Ilow did Ne- 
hemiah know that Sanballat and Geshem were planning 
to ‘*do him mischief’? ? Who was Geshem? ( Beecher.) 

Verse 5.— What was the purpose of Sanballat in sending 
an ‘‘open”? letter? (Sanders, 5.) 

Verse 6.—Against whom did Sanballat mean that the 
Jews were planning to rebel? Who was king of this 
region at this time? (Beecher.) 

Verse 10.—What more is known about Shemaiah? 
What special significance would there have been in Ne- 
hemiah’s going into the temple? (Beecher; Ross, 4; 
Sanders, 8, 9.) 

Verse 12.—How did Nehemiah know that the enemy 
was back of this advice from Shemaiah? (Beecher.) 

Verse 13.—-In what way would Nehemiah have sinned 
if he had gone into the temple? (Beecher ; Ross, 4.) 

Verse 14.—Why was Nehemiah’s prayer included at 
this point, in a record of events? (Beecher.) 








man is well characterized in Dr. Sanders’ 1st para- 
graph. His uncompromising tenacity, his one- 
thing-I-do spirit and purpose, were a great safe- 

ruard. This showed in his meeting of the Ono ruse. 
fis popularity served him well now, as Dr. Beecher on 
v. 2shows. How far hasevery one a duty to be loved ? 

Moreover, they couldn't tire him out. They kept 
at him pretty hard; but he did better: he ‘kept 
everlasting ly at it” until he had tired them out. 

The attacks must have seemed transparent to Ne- 
hemiah, says Mr. Ross in his 2d paragraph; and the 
enemies were not in Nehemiah’s class, says Dr. San- 
ders in his 3d paragraph. Just there is where God's 
men always have the advantage. They have a vis- 
ion, an insight, that sin-blinded men cannot have. 
God’s enemies are never in the same class with God's 
friends. We're on the winning side; Satan is ‘‘an 
already defeated foe.” 

It was an act of faith-filled courage when Nehe- 
miah ignored even that dangerous open letter. Most 
men defend their reputation when itis attacked. And 
most men makea mistakein so doing. Wecan safely 
leave our reputation with God. If he will not defend 
it, can we afford to? But Nehemiah prayed just 
then; that we may always do. His prayer-life is 
touched upon by Dr. Beecher, on verse 14. 

When his life was threatened, Nehemiah resisted 
the attack successfully by quietly declaring his readi- 
ness todie. It is hard to kill a man of that sort! 
Sinful men cannot understanda man of Nehemiah’s 
sort, says Mr. Ross’ 5th paragraph ; they always fail 
to harm the really consecrated man. He kept his life 
because he had lost it when he had let God dedicate 
it to this work (see Mr. Ross’ last paragraph). 

And he was ready to let God do whatever aveng- 
ing was necessary (v; 14). Evenin the face of the 
hardest attack of all (vs. 17-19), there is no record of 
his doing anything but quietly leaving it to God. 

Did it pay? As surely as it always pays to be 
wholly on the Winning Side. 











The Lesson’s Cible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—B.C. 444, up to the twenty-fifth day of 
Elul (Neh, 6 : 15), the month that began in our 
August. In addition to the difficulties arising 

from the nature of the work and from the opposition 
of enemies, the builders of the wall had been con- 
fronted with a financial crisis (Neh. 5), Nehemiah’s 
friends and other thrifty Jews, being Cngasnd to 
take advantage of the 7 ga eg that offer in a 
newly settled country, had brought with them money 
toinvest, Soit happened that some of the settlers 
had mortgaged their homes and their chattels and 
even their sons and daughters. Some were starving 
because they could not use the crops they had _ har- 
vested till the debts secured on them had been paid. 
Nehemiah took in the situation, and called the capi- 
talists together, They took friendly and fraternal 
action toward those who owed them, releasing a part 
of the debts and easing the terms of payment on the 
remainder, Thus the crisis was met, and the build- 
ing of the wall not hindered. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 2.—Let us meet together: The three counted 
themselves wise old heads; they were sure that if 
they could get their boy adversary into consultation 
they would somehow get the better of him.—7he 

lain of Ono; That near the village of Ono, then 
inhabited by people of Benjamin, near Lod (Ezra 2 : 
33; Neh. 7: 37; 11: 35; 1 Chron. 8: 12), later known 
as Lydda, a long distance west of Jerusalem, on the 
edge of the Philistine plain. Perhaps they proposed 
it as neutral ground, near the frontier of “Judah and 
Ashdod.— Thought to do me mischief: How did he 
know their thoughts? Well, his experience of them 
made him suspicious. Further, he was the kind of 
man whom everybody liked, and towhom everybody 
reported —. 

erse 3.—/ am doing a great work: It was not 
his detective advantages, ‘however, that rendered 
him safe, but his devotion to the work .-which -God 
had given him. He knew how to say “‘no” in the 
interests of his work. : 

Verses 4-7.— Four times: Temptation becomes 
stronger by being often repeated.— The fifth time: 
Thus far, they say, they have been neighborly in 
their attempts to reach an understanding; now they 
resort to threats.—Gashmu: Called Geshem in the 
first verse. He and Sanballat and Tobiah are the 
three leaders of the mixed Jewish-heathen party op- 
posed to Nehemiah (comp. Neh. 2: 19).—Saith it: 
The charges are not mere rumor, but are backed by 
a ag eas person.—7o rebe/; Against Artaxerxes 
the Persian emperor, whose dominion at that time 
extended from the Mediterranean to India. These 
men had made the same charge before (Neh. 2: 19). 

Verse 10-13.—Shemaiah the sonof Delaiah: Com- 
pare ‘‘ Noadiah, and the rest of the prophets,” verse 
14. Nothing further is known concerning these per- 
sons. Sanballat diagnoses the case of Nehemiah as 
that of a man who respects Jehovah and his prophets, 
and therefore he tries to beat him by tampering with 
the prophets.—Le? us shut the doors of the temple: 
Among the best assets of the builders were the good 
cheer of the leadership of Nehemiah, and their confi- 
dence in him. They dared because he dared. Im- 
agine the panic if they had heard that Nehemiah’s 
life was in danger, and that he had not only fled to 
the temple for safety, but had closed the doors in 
order to protect himself.—/ discerned: Suppose we 
guess that Shemaiah was not altogether a hardened 
man, and that when Nehemiah looked straight at him 
his face gave him away.—7hat / should be afraid: 
Cowardice may be both wicked and horribly harmful. 
—And do so, and sin; Sin in the primary sense of 
missing the mark, making a blunder. It would have 
been a bad blunder if Nehemiah had shown the white 
feather just then. 

Verse 14.—Remember, O my God: Nehemiah is 
eminently a man of prayer (i: 5-11; 2:4; 4:9; 9: 
6-38). His literary style is marked by the frequent 
introducing of a prayer into a narrative of events (4: 
4-53 5:19; 6:9, 14; 13: 14,22, 29,31). Eachof these 
prayers fits the context. They exhibit the habit of 
the man’s mind. Nothing could be more inept than 
to explain them as literary patchwork. 

Verses 15-16.— Wrought of our God: Aad there- 
fore a perfect proof that our God is a reality. 

Verses 17-19. —Letters unto Tobitah: Their direct 
opposition to Nehemiah himself had proved futile; 
but through his less sarees and less conscientious 
ease they could still hinder the cause that he 
oved. 


Ausurn,. N. Y. 
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LESSON FOR D&C. 10 (Neh. 6) 


- The Secret of Courage 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


HERE had been an old standing feud between 
the Jerusalem colony of pure- Jews and 
the thse eines og Be a maritan hills f gone 

chagrin, fear, and disappoin greed may we ve 
on their part in the revival now of the old Samari- 

n hostility, when Nehemiah’s work in rebuilding 
Joransione is on the pointof completion. But the ugly 
mpreéssion is made upon one (the deeper the oftener 
one reads) that it is just malice that is behind the evil 
machinations of Sanballat—the ill-will that cannot 
bear another man’s prosperity. 

The devices of Sanballat,—the four invitations to 
conferences with their somewhat obvious ambush,— 
the silly and insulting open letter about a rumor that 
Nehemiah wished to make himself king, and ending 
with an inept renewal of the absurd invitation to a 
conference,—all this one can wf think of as boring, 
if it did not amuse, the cultu cupbearer of Arta- 
xerxes, trained in the intrigues of an Oriental court. 
Sanballat is very clumsy. Anyhow, the absurdities 
rebound very —— from the solid shield of Ne- 
hemiah’s innocence. ‘*’There are no such things done 
as thou sayest,” Nehemiah explains with almost too 
much patience, ‘* but thou feignest them out of thine 
heart. 

One feels, of course, that it was very easy for the 
untroubled conscience of Nehemiah to deal with this 
blundering Samaritan’s envy; but that envy itself is 
a revelation of something in man which it is very 
depressing to think about. There is in human nature 
an evil humor, stirred apparently only by what is in 
itself good, and issuing in bitter rancor against that 
good only because the good is good. An Bone aed 
there never has been a constructive piece of work in 
the kingdom of God which has not had its p Ss 
dogged by this evil spirit of envy. ‘* He casteth out 
devils by the prince of the devils,” said the Sanbal- 
lats of Jesus’ day; and our Lord took advantage of 
the insult (so harmless to him, so perilous to its utter- 
ers) to ex the awful nature of the sin behind the 
words,—the sin against the Holy Ghost, the sin of 
opposing the as and ause it is good. 

ave we all been quite guiltless of this unholy tem- 
per that would -attack and vilify the good in which 
we have had noshare? That, then, was the first of 
Nehemiah’s foes. 

The next attack was nearer home, and within the 
walls of the city. There was a man in Jerusalem 
called Shemaiah, who made some pretensions to the 
gift of :prophecy.. For some unknown reason—it may 
have been only.a kindly visit to a sick man—the gov- 
ernor called on this Shemaiah. The *‘ prophet ” is in 
a condition of craven excitement—implores the gov- 
ernor to steal away with him to the temple and lock 
the doors and hide, for there is a plot to assassinate 
the.governor,.and this.very .night it will be carried 
out! Nehemiah is moved, not to fear, but to indig- 
nation. ‘*Should such aman as I flee?” he asks. And 
even as he speaks the whole mean plot discloses itself 
to him—a plot meaner than assassination. This hire- 
ling ** prophet” has been bribed by the Samaritan crew 
to say these things to the governor to get-him to run 
to the temple, to the holy place where as a layman he 
might not enter; that he might afterward be charged, 
not only with craven fear, but sacrilege. 

What stupidity there is in the mind that ieevil and 
plans evil! . How utterly these men—Sanballat and 
Tobiah and- their hirelings—had failed to measure 
the greatness of this man whose good name they fain 
would filch away! There is something of the disgust 
of repudiation, and of a solemn relegation of these evil 
traducers to:a higher tribunal, in Nehemiah’s prayer, 
‘* My God, think thou upon Tobiah,” etc. (v. 14) ; and 
it will-not do to. charge Nehemiah here with a vin- 
dictive spirit. For goodness, honest sincerity, and 
selflessness cannot but loathe and condemn the mean- 
ness of detraction and deceit. 

But nearer still came the foes of Nehemiah, till he 
could say, ‘t My foes are they of my own household.” 
The nobles of Judah! Were they not the first to 
hear and respond to Nehemiah’s call to rebuild! 
Eliashib the high-priest! ‘Was he not the first to 
take his place among the builders! And now at the 
very consummation of the arduous task of rebuilding, 
when the walls of the Holy City stand once again se- 
cure, and the governor and his people are ready to 
rejoice in the completion of the work, comes the 
ghastly discovery that all through the nobles had 
been disloyal; and while they had outwardly worked 
for Nehemiah and Jerusalem, they secretly had been 
all along reporting every detail of Nehemiah’s life to 
the Samaritan haters of Israel, and received letters 
from them in return. 

Even across the ages one can still hear the sigh 
from Nehemiah’s disappointed: heart. He is not 
angry; he takes no public action; he makes no com- 
ment: but the very silence is the deepness of the 
wound. A less unselfish man would have been 
goaded to reprisals, or would have thrown up his 
work in disgust. .Why did Nehemiah not do this? 
The answer is in his truly. sp!sndid message to one 
unworthy to receive it: ‘‘I am doing a great work, so 
that I cannot come down.” 

Preoccupied by the greatness of the task which 
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God had given him, this servant of God is by that 
task himself made t,—too t to waste en 
even on self-protection. And there is no finer sight 
in all the world than this: a man so *‘ absorbed in 
t causes” that he is delivered from unworthy 
and from wasting omer upon himself. Losing 
his life thus, he shall ‘‘ keep it unto life eternal.” 


Montrea., Can. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the 8, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


AM DOING a great work, so that I cannot come 
down (v. 3). ith Oriental politeness Nehemiah 
does not question Sanballat’s sincerity, but ex- 


presses his inability to attend, as he had become re- 
H maperenee for a work which would be dislocated by 
the absence of its directing head. In the arrange- 
ment of disputes among ientals, the chief diffi- 
culty often arises because some chief motive or 
factor of the dispute remains concealed. The for- 
eign mediator, often a missionary, may after much 

king and listening effect a reconciliation, and ride 
away amid restored cordiality and many expressions 
of thanks, but he knows that something has not been 
told him, and that the trouble in all probability will 
soon reappear. 

Let us meet together in the house of God, within 
the temple (v. 10). This was a subtle appeal toa 
man like Nehemiah. A place of worship is a place 
of sanctuary, because any one taking refuge there 

uts himself under the protection of God, or one of 

is saints to whom the shrine is dedicated. Any 
violence there will be arded as an affront to the 
protecting power, who will take vengeance on such 
an act of contempt and defiance. n this account 
churches are often resorted to as a place of refuge in 
times of civil war or popular disturbance. uch 
buildings are usually constructed of very solid ma- 
sonry and with few windows, as if to increase their 
fortress value in the time of n 

Tobiah and Sanballat had hired him (v.12). The 

wer of the bribe plays an important part in the 

istory of Oriental peoples. The appointment to 
high public office is often of this nature, an act of 
honor, reward, or conciliation from a superior to 
whom alone, and not to those beneath him, the office- 
holder is expected to prove loyal. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecyprt. 
+4 


Side-Tracks—Satan’s Trick: _ 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HRISTIAN workers at home and abroad are en- 
gaged in the greatest work in the world, there- 
ore the enemy tries to hinder them. One of 
the most subtle temptations—and a testimony to the 
value of the work—is that which came to Nehemiah. 
Men see a vision, hear a call, form a purpose, and 
begin a work to which God has called them. Then 
come the repeated temptations of the enemy to parley 
and waste time, to seek self-interest and safety in 
place of duty and the advancement of God’s king- 
dom. 

This temptation to be side-tracked comes to stu- 
dent volunteers in the form of business openings at 
home, or the ties of friendship, It comes to pastors 
in the fear lest offerings to missions divert money 
from home support, or lest missionary sermons dis- 
please influential parishioners, It comes to business 
men in the temptation to turn God’s share of their 
money into selfish channels, or to parley with associ- 
ates on the wisdom of foreign missions. It comes to 
missionaries in the offers of government employ- 
ment at higher salaries, in the friendly palaver of 
the heathen, and in the desire for a frequent fur- 
lough. It comes to converts in the openings for 
rete yrne employment which diverts them from 

hristian work, and in the entreaties and threats of 
those who would keep them from the service of 
Christ. : dileiiae: 

How many are side-tracked and never reach their 
goal or finish their task, only God knows. Such miss 
all that makes life worth living. The only safe rule 
for progress is Nehemiah’s: ;‘‘I am doing a great 
work; I cannot come down.” ‘*Should such a man 
as I flee ... . to save his life. . . I will not!” 

Missionary history is full of Nehemiahs who -have 
refused to be side-tracked. Notemptations to parley or 
to look after their own interests could turn them aside 
from the great work to which God had called them. 
Morrison and Carey and others refused high salaries 
in government service in order that they might con- 
tinue their missionary labors unhindered by outside 
calls. They were doing a great work ; they could 
not come down: ‘What a safeguard there is in such 
a steadiness of purpose and fidelity to duty! Men 
may plot, but God controls events. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway - 


Wall-Building.—Sandallat... and the rest of our 
enemies (v.1t). Got busy, you may be sure. Always 
do. So when we church fellows to work on the 
walls of Coatesville—every boy a brick—with a Y. M. 
C. A., ‘**Sanballat and the rest” at once showed up 
with their hammers. ‘‘ Never can run a $40,000 
Association in a 5,000 population town—no, siree, 
never! nev-ah-h-h-h!!" Next February we celebrate 
our nineteenth birthday. Just look at that bunch of 
splendid men over there. Coatesville is noted for 

e absence of the ‘gilded youth.” We are still 
building the walls, and Jerusalem stands. Never be 
a Sand r (stands for the same). Get on the in- 
It grieves the anti-wallers when a man comes 
to seek the welfare of the people (Neh. 2 : 10). 
‘Those religious cranks of the Law and Order So- 
ciety.” ‘Those old maids of W.C.T. U.” And 
you ought to have heard them when we shut up the 
girl-killing skating-rinks and other abominations 
(Job 24 : 15). 

Our Girls.— But they thought to do me mischief 
(v. 2). Nehemiah was on to Sanballat’s curves, as 
you baseball fans would say, and he could not be 
struck out. We live in a world of mischief-doers. 
Never believe a word Sanballat says. I hear a lie or 
two from him every week. The last he gave was 
that Billy Cox was working the ‘religious racket” 
to curry favor with the old man. ‘ Well, Sandbag- 
ger,” said I, ‘‘ that beats being boozy and bad all to 
pieces, supposing it is so—which it isn’t.” ‘ Joined 
the Order in order to ‘ work it.’” ‘‘ Joined the church 
for patients or clients.” Forever thinking mischief. 
To think is to plan (Prov. 23 : 7). I write these notes 
in the masculine — to save trouble, but I often 
think feminine. am thinking “ girls” right now. 
I hope you will read between the lines in this lesson. 
‘*Sanballat and the rest” are thinking to do roe 
mischief. Keep your walls strong and high. When 
he comes with his fair words and lies, remember our 
splendid young hero from Persia and stand hand-in- 
hand with God (John ro : 28), 


The Newspapers.— Thou feignest them out of thine 
own heart (vy. 8). Note how gracefully a fine gentle- 
man two thousand years ago could tell a man he lied. 
You mill-fellows don’t do it so politely. Some years 
ago I had a friend in Philadelphia wes held a clerk- 
ship in the Reading Railroad office. He was at his 
desk counting tickets every day from morning to 
night. He had journalistic ambitions, and wrote de- 
scriptive articles for newspapers up the state. ‘‘‘Tom,” 
said I,‘‘ when do you see the things you write about ?” 
**I don’t,” said Tom, ‘‘I write about the things I 
would like to see.” Ioften take up the newspaper 
and think of r Tom. If what is printed about 
what we don’t know is no more accurate than what is 
printed about the things we know, some papers are 
not worth reading. Sanballat wastrying to ‘‘ feign” 
Nehemiah into trouble, as many another yellow jour- 
nal. Only one kind of heart can ‘‘feign” things 
(Psa, 17: 1). 

How to Do It.— Bui now, O God, strengthen thou 
my hands (v.9). Nehemiah knew where to go. Every 
fellow needs a little more muscle daily. But it is 
always gotten in the closet and through the knees, 
and not in the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
or in any other moral eyrnntiven You will find 
Sanballat, Tobiah, and the rest right inside the shop 
door when you arrive, ‘‘layin’ for you.” You will 
find them in the pile of letters on your desk. Every 
man needs a strengthener (Hab. 3: 19; Psa. 105 : 4). 
Nehemiah builds walls, and prays for strength in 
the hands, Study your books, and pray for strength 
in the head. Save your dimes, and pray for strength 
in the finances. Improve the evenings, and pray 
for strength in the promotions. Go to church and 
Sunday-school, and pray for strength in the soul. 
The Y. M. C. A. makes things go. Best organiza- 
tion, best plans, best men, and they pray, ‘‘O 
God, strengthen our harids.” That is why in the last 
twenty months the Lord has given $20,000,000 for 
building and equipment alone. 

N.—/ will not go in (vy. 11). When you have 
learned how to put your tongue up against the roof 
of your mouth and make the sound of ‘*N,” you will 
have started on your way up. They were working 
the ** Black Hand” on Nehemiah. e didn’t scare. 
Never can scare a trusting man with a bugaboo 
(2 Kings 6 : 16, 17). ‘* Sell your property and invest 
in a sure thing.” ‘*I will not goin.” As I write this 
lésson I have several chances to make a fortune. 
One a new magazine. Another a new seaside resort. 
Another a new insurance company. There is one 
born every minute who can’t say, ‘‘ I will not go in.” 
These promoters are out hunting them. The things 
that are good to go in rarely have to chase around 
through the villages or take newspaper space at big 
prices. ‘* We are sorry, sir, but all the stock was 
taken long ago.” ‘There is only one sure thing, and 
a big dividend payer in which the stock is:never all 
taken, and into which you can come on *‘the ground 
floor.” It is THE Life Insurance Company of New 
Jerusalem. Send for full particulars! 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


‘These studies apply the Underwood Travel 
System to the lessons. If, at the opening of 
the lesson, the teacher will use the map and 
the description, or better still, the map and the 
stereograph (a beautiful phot phic view for 
use in the stereoscope), it will help, as no other 
method can, to get clearly into the pupils’ 
minds the reality of the place where the events 
of the Bible story occurred ; it will give a new 
sense of reality to the events themselves. The 
use of these helps may profitably be begun a# 
any time during the year. Four stereographs 
for December cost 67 cents. Those who have 
been using them in the spring and summer 
months need only three more for December 
(only two if they have also the 1910 stereographs 
on hand). _ Less than four in one order cost 20 
cents each, Stereoscopes, 85 cents each. 
Orders may be sent to The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HE manana’ which we used May 28, 
while studying Micah’s message, gives 

a -_ chance to visit the scene of 
Nehemiah’s straightforward dealing with 
scheming enemies. Notice where the num- 
ber 21 on our map marks a standpoint on a 
hillside just below the south wall of Jerusa- 
lem. Jf you stand to-day at that spot and 
look off northeastward over the space between 
those two lines which spread from 21, you 












BAP PATENT He. 666,560 SY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
! Pay'D Ut GREAT SAITAMA. 
find yourself on ground which Nehemiah 
knew as part of the city enclosure. The 
wall that he had’ repaired extended much 
farther down the hillside; that is, around 
behind you. It took in the reservoir at the 
foot of the hill. 

You see at your feet now a plowed field 
belonging to a market-gardener of the pres- 
ent day. There may have been houses here 
in Nehemiah’s time, or likely enough some- 
body may have used this same slope for a 
garden eventhen, Nehemiah expressly says 
there was space to spare (7 : 4). 

Beyond the steep sidelong slope of the 
field you see a portion of the present city 
wall enclosing the upper part of the hill in 
its zigzag course ; the map sets down the 
very zigzags that you see. Over the wall 
you get glimpses o several gray stone build- 
ings inside the present town, some leafy 
shrubbery, a tall, feathery palm-tree. Away 
up on the crest of the hill a dome-shaped 
roof crowns a larger building; that is a 
famous Turkish mosk, ‘‘ El Aksa,’’ standing 
where the old kings of Judah, from Solomon 
to Zedekiah, had maintained their royal 
palace, The temple, in whose sacred en- 
closure Shemaiah tried to make the unlawful 
appointment, stood a few rods beyond that 
dome on the artificially leveled summit of 
the hill. 

Beyond the irregular line of the city wall, 
and farther toward the right, at the eastern 
side of an intervening valley (Kidron), the 
long slope of the Mount of Olives rises in 
plain sight, partly green with orchards and 
gardens, partly neglected, with modern con- 
vent buildings on its upper ridge. 

You can see for yourself that spies look- 
ing across from Olivet yonder could easily 
observe any work that had been done in the 
way of clearing up the ruins of the old royal 
palace. Some such enterprise, undertaken 
to make the neighborhood of the temple 
more orderly, may have given a flimsy 
foundation for the lying story that Nehe- 
miah had insoiently high-flying ambitions for 
rule (6 : 7): . 

The wall that you see now is of course not 
nearly so old as Nehemiah’s time, but it 
gives a good idea of the sort of defense that 
used to be effective in those days of hand-to- 
hand fighting. When once all the broken 
places in such a wall had been made whole, 
stalwart citizen-soldiers on the top of the wall 
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could—if numerous enough—prevent ene- 
mies from climbing up with ladders, Notice 
how the top of this particular wall was con- 
structed with openings through which to 
shoot arrows or throw stones, and with 
higher places behind which guards could 
dodge for shelter against the enemy’s return 


To see the place as it is to-day, use in 
the stereograph for May 28, entitled ‘* Farm- 
ing on Mount Moriah under the south wall ; 
outlook northeast to Olivet.’’ 


% 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


A Who Couldn't be Pigaees 
0 ee shall I be afraid? (Golden Text). 

e have all heard the story of Jamie Doug- 
las, In the days of the persecutions in 
Scotland, when the Covenanters were hiding 
for their lives in the mountain caves, the 
king’s spies suspected this small boy of car- 
rying food to his father’s hiding-place. One 
day they surprised him on his errand, and 
sought by intimidating him to force him to 
betray the fugitives. Carrying him to the 
brow of a cliff, they threatened to throw him 
over unless he would tell them where he was 
going. ‘‘ Look down, Jamie,” said the cap- 
tain, holding him over the precipice; ‘it’s 
awful deep."’ ‘‘It’s awful deep,’’ assented 
Jamie, ‘it’s awful deep, but it’s na sa deep 
as hell."—Grace Hamilton George, Scots- 
dale, Arizona. 


Is Easy Work an Advantage ?—And they 
sent unto me four times after this sort; and 
Zl answered them after the same manner (v. 
4). All this hard work was building charac- 
ter as well as building wall. We were 
watching the plumbers as they worked on 
the new home. One, with a simple little 
cold chisel, had by dint of numerous brisk 
taps in a circle around it cut in two a large 
iron pipe. Another was busy with a similar 
chisel, cutting in halves a large piece of lead. 
** Easy work,’’ I said, as 1 watched the latter 
drive the chisel into the soft material. 
“Yes,’’ he replied, ‘* but this work spoils 
the chisel.’’ ‘*Lead is not hard enough to 
spoil a chisel,’? I insisted, ‘* No,’ the work- 
man replied, ‘*‘ but it takes all the temper out 
of it, so that it is good for nothing else. To 
cut much lead will spoil the finest cold chisel.” 
Soft seats, easy tasks, and pathways strewn 
with roses, take the temper out of character, 
and produce good-for-nothing lives. Diffi- 
culties impart their own splendid fiber to 
those who master them.—Ziisabeth B. Stans- 


freld, Pasadena, Cal, From the Herald and 


Presbyter. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration, 


A Triumph of Patience.—/for they all 
would have made us afraid, saying, Their 
hands shall be weakened from the work, that 
it be mot done (v¥. 9). ‘‘To know how to 
wait,’’? says De Maistre, ‘is the secret of 
success.’? Cyrus Field was ten years in lay- 
ing the Atlantic cable. The first time he 
tried to lower it the great rope snapped in 
mid-ocean, and when they grappled it and 
brought it to the surface, it slipped away from 
them and was gone. Not until he had tried 
thirty times was the tireless patience of the 
projector rewarded. In life’s school one of 
the hardest lessons is to learn to wait patiently. 
— The Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Berwyn, Jil. 


Refusing to Be Discouraged.— for they 
all would have made us afraid, saying, 
Their hands shali be weakened from the 
work, that it be not done (v. 9). The Her- 
ald and Presbyter tells the true story ofa 
lad who made his determination, and carried 
it out, Some twenty years ago he went 
from Davenport, Iowa, to New York, hoping 
to secure & position to travel for a wholesale 
house, He told his friends he was going to 
travel—the position would be found. He 
went five times to one establishment, and 
every time was told that they did not want 
to engage him. He tried to prevail on them 
to let him make a trial trip, but to no avail. 
Finally, he proposed to buy a small stock of 
goods. This was business, and they were 
ready to sell. He then went on the road on 
his own account, and made money. So, 
when the firm saw that he meant business, 
they were ready to employ him. He is now 
wealthy, being a member of the firm. Not 





one boy in a hundred would have had ‘his 
persistence. But it is the boy who makes 
good resolutions and persists in carrying 
them out, in spite of all discouragements, 
who wins.— Zhe Rev. John T, Faris, Phila- 
adelphia. 

The Secret of Farragut’s Victory.— Se 
the wall was finished (v. 15). When Farra- 

t—that noble man who succeeded because 
ne believed that he should succeed—was 
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times did others attempt to lure Nehemiah 
away from the work God wanted him to 
do? ‘** Why should the work cease, whilst I 
leave it, and come down to you!’’ he an- 
swers, No trickery could catch him. No 
provbecy deceive him. And then, after all 

is toil, he could say in gratitude ‘‘So the 
wall was finished.’’ I put together on the 
board these words that tell the story briefly: 





talking with the commander of the fleet off 
Charleston, who delayed and delayed mak- 
ing an attack with his whole force of mon- 
itors, and who finally gave it up and never 
brought on a battle, this commander com- 
plained that the government did not give 
such and such arrangements and combina- 
tions, that he had not this advantage and 
that he lacked that advantage. And when 
he got through his story, the old hero Farra- 
gut said to him, “* You have not told one 
reason,’’ ‘* What is that?’’ said the man. 
**You did not believe you could do it.’’ 
That was the story in a few words, When 
Farragut meant to run the forts on the Mis- 
sissippi he believed that he could do it, and 
he did it; and when he wanted to run the 
fire in Mobile Bay, desperate as it was, he 
said he could do it, and he did it ; and it was 
the power of his faith that carried him 
through.— 7he Rev. F. M. Chapin, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. From a sermon on Faint- 
heartedness, by Henry Ward Beecher. 


Robert Morrison vs. Impossibilities.— 
And it came to pass, when all our enemies 
heard thereof, that all the nations that were 
about us feared, and were much cast down 
in their own eyes; for they perceived that 
this work was wrought of our God (v. 16). 
More than one hundred years ago, Robert 
Morrison set out for China as a missionary. 
Just as he was established. in Canton, a 
Chinese law was passed making it illegal to 
print Christian books or preach the gospel. 
A man of less resolute purpose would have 
returned home. But he secured employ- 
ment as translator for the East India Com- 
pany, giving his business hours to the work 
for which he was paid, meanwhile compiling 
a dictionary and translating the Gospels, and 
waiting for the time when his work should 
have an open door, Suffering from incessant 
study and overwork, and compelled at times 
to stop and rest, he nevertheless.in the course 
of years, with the aid of Dr. Milne, published 
the entire Bible in the Chinese language. 
Mr. Morrison returned to England to be 
greatly honored. In spite of poor health, 
Chinese hatred of England, and other diffi- 
culties, he had won the respect of the people 
among whom he labored, secured the confi- 
dence of great business interests and enlisted 
their support, paved the way for a coming 
civilization, and given a nation the Word of 
God.—Zunice E, Perry, Lowville, N. Y. 


% 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—O God, thou 


art our defense against the evil persuasion of 
those who would harm thy cause! Thou 
knowest our helplessness, and we know thy 
willingness to give of thy ay to put resist- 
ance into our pliable natures, iron in place of 
the fragile straw of our own resources. May 
we open our lives to that strength ofthine. May 
we know clearly our duty, and hold toit, be- 
guiled by no plea of friend or foe, nor by any 
craven fear, into the least disloyal purpose or 
act. Lord Jesus, we pray that sin may be ter- 
rible to us, and seen in all its cruel ugliness 
without the false smoothness of appeal to selfish 
interest. May we make no bargain with sin 
upon any pretext, but everywhere and always 
hold to the straight, clean purposes of thy will. 
In thy name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Did you ever see a 
dog on a football field? See how cheerfully 
he trots out into the open. Then some one 
whistles on the north side of the field. Then 
a dozen on the south. And then from all 
directions come the whistles and calls for that 
bewildered dog. He starts eagerly toward 
one side of the field, then to another, then 
whirls around and around, and finally makes 
a bee-line for the nearest opening in the 
crowd and goes through it like a shot. Per- 
haps you have seen him. And perhaps you 
have seen a boy who is just about as easily 
mixed up by the things that attracthim. You 
never know what he will do. -He never 
knows. Any one can turn him aside from 
any purpose he has, and he will give up any- 
thing he is doing to start anythingelse. But 
his name is not Nehemiah. How many 





Eee RKER 
INISHED ALL 


JEHOVAH MY STRENGTH 











That steadfast faithfulness to duty puts a 
finish to any man’s work, But who gives 
him the strength to remain faithful and 
steady? Jehovah, If you are weak in your 
work at ane pae, why remain so? God’s 
strength is for you. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Ganen Hymns and Psalms 


‘' Christian, seek not yet repose."’ 

‘* A mighty fortress is our God.”’ 

‘Cast thy burden on the Lord.”’ 

‘In the hour of trial.’ 

‘* Fling out the banner! let it float.'’ 
‘*Who trusts in God, astrong abode.”’ 
‘Surrounded by unnumbered foes."’ 
‘**O troubled heart, be thou not afraid,” 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 62 : 1-8 (122 : 1-4). 
Psalm 56 : 1-9 (115 : 1-4, 8). 
Psalm 44 : 1-4 (91 : 1-4). 
Psalm 17 : 5-7 (28 : 1-3). 
Psalm 27 : 1-8 (55 : 1-4.) 


+ 
_ Lesson Home-Readings 


ons urider the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association, and a ved by Americana 
Section of the Internationa! Lesson Committee.) 

M.—Neh. 6: 1-19. . . Nehemiah and his 
Enemies. 

‘T.—Psa. 27 : 1-14. The Lord is my Salvation, 
whom shall I Fear? 

W.—Psa. 62: 1-12. . God is the Rock of my 
Strength. 

T.—Psa. 118: 1-29. ;‘‘It is Better to Take 
Refuge in the Lord." “ 

F.—Eph. 6 :, 10-20. ‘' Be Strong in the-Lord,” « 

ere — 16 : I-13. . Watch ye, quit you like 

en. 

S.—2 Tim 2: 1-13. . Suffer Hardship as a 

Good Soldier. 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—feople who trust 
God and do right need not be afraid, 
Before the Lesson.—How many of 
you ever meet the policemen? Are you 
afraid? Why not? Help the children to 
mention the kind, brave things often done 
for children by policemen; they help chil- 
dren and old people across crowded streets ; 
they take lost children home ; they risk their 
lives to save children if a building catches 
fire. Are any people afraid to meet police- 
men? Only those who have done wrong, 
such as stealing, fighting, breaking street- 
lamps and windows with stones, etc. People 
who do right need never be afraid of police- 
men. Many of them are good watchmen to 
see that no harm comes to people nor to 
their homes. 

Review,—Show the pictures, and inquire 
why Daniel and his friends were not afraid 
when they refused to worship the idol, and 
when Daniel kept on praying, although his 
enemies were’ watching to catch him at it. 
Because they trusted God and ponees they 
were not afraid, for they knew they had done 
right. They could truly say, ‘‘ The Lord is 
the strength of my life; of whom shall I be 
afraid ?’’ or the other verse we know, ‘* What 
time I am afraid, I will put my trust in thee.’’ 
Sing ; 

** O trust, trust in God, 

Trust him all the long day through ; 
For he who cares for the birds and flowers 
Will surely care for you."’ 
—Little Branches, No. 2. Meyer & Bro., Chicago. 


From last Sunday’s picture recall how 
those bad men outside the walls tried to 
bother and frighten Nehemiah and his help- 
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ers while they worked on the wall. They 
trusted and prayed and worked until the wall 
was done, except setting up the gates. Let 
the children name some of the gates. Show 
to-day’s picture that they may see how thick 
and strong the walls looked. 

Lesson Story.—The enemies outside were 
very angry because the wall was finished, so 
they planned tocoax Nehemiah to meet them 
outside of the wall. Sanballat sent messen- 
gers to invite Nehemiah to come and talk 
with him in the plain. Nehemiah wasn’t 
afraid, but he knew that they wanted to do 
him harm, so he sent word, ‘‘I am doing a 
great work and cannot come down.’’ This 
is what he was doing. After the city wall 
was done, the people of Jerusalem thought 
so much of Nehemiah that he became their 
governor, and was busy helping the people 
to build their homes stronger and better 
within the walls. 

Sanballat sent four times to coax Nehe- 
miah outside the walls, but he wouldn’t go. 
The fifth time a letter came by a messenger. 
(Show him in the picture.) The letter said: 
‘* We know that you want to be king over 
Jerusalem.’’ Nehemiah sent back word: 
‘* That is not true,”’ 

When Sanballat found that he could not 
persuade Nehemiah, he wondered how he 
could catch him. At last he sent a man to 
try to frighten Nehemiah by saying, ‘‘ Your 
life isin danger. Let us hide in the temple 
for safety.”’ Nehemiah wasn’t afraid, but 
he knew his enemies wanted to harm him, so 
he said, ‘‘ If there’s danger, should such a 
man as I flee or run away? I will not go 
in,’’ and in his heart he felt, ‘* The Lord is 
the strength of my life; of whom shall I be 
afraid?’’ 

His enemies tried to worry and tease him 
in many ways, and another man, named To- 
biah, sent a letter. Nehemiah paid no atten- 
tion except to make his city stronger and 
safer. When the gates were finished, he 
ordered that they should be shut every night 
at dark, and kept shut until morning, and 
not be opened on the Sabbath day, but that 
the people should ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy.’” Watchmen guarded 
the city, and everybody was asked to report 
quickly if from his own house he saw an 
danger from the enemies outside. Nehemia 
loved and trusted God, so he was not afraid, 
but "he wanted to be ready in any time of 
danger.’ Sing : 

‘* Need I ever know a fear? 
Night and day my Father's near. 
God sees. God sees.”’ 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago; 25 cts.) 


The whole story about Nehemiah is writ- 
ten in the Bible in a book named Nehemiah, 
(Show it, and encourage the children to ask 
their parents to read the story parts at home. ) 

When Nehemiah was a boy, he must have 
learned to say No if coaxed to do wrong. 
Every time he said No, he became stronger 
to say it again, so that when he was a man 
he said No to his enemies. He was such a 
brave, good man that parents have sometimes 
given his name to their children. There 
lives in Texas aman named William Nehe- 
miah Wiggins, who is giving his life, not to 
build city walls, but to build Sunday-schools 
larger and stronger. When a boy, William 
Nehemiah learned early to say No, so that 
he never tried to smoke nor to drink liquor. 

After the Lesson.—lIf it seems wise, Ne- 
hemiah’s work to build a strong city and to 
keep out enemies who wished to harm it 
might be compared briefly with each child’s 
work to build ‘‘ The House I Live in”? 
strong, and to keep out all enemies who 
would harm the body. 

Home-work.—Tell the three stories about 
Nehemiah, and try to be brave and watchful 
as he, to keep ‘‘ The House I Live in’’ (my 
body) strong and safe. 

CuiIcaco, ILL, 


- 
My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


I. The greatest courage,—moral, not physical. 
II. The secret of obtaining it. 

III. The tests for it in Nehemiah's life. 

IV. The effect as a witness. 


HAT makes so many little children 
afraid of the dark? For whom do 
they generally call? Why do they 

cease crying when father or mother comes ? 
The darkness is still there. What benefit is 
it to have a strong father near when anything 
makes us afraid ? 

There was a man in the Bible who killed 
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a bear,.a lion, and a giant. .Was he not 
courageous? But there is even greater 
courage. Is there any cou greater than 


to fight a lion or a giant? ‘Ihese could only 
destroy the body. Have you anything more 
valuable which might be d ? What 
destroys the souls of men? Why, then, is 
the man who fights temptation and sin the 
more courageous man? Moral courage is 
far more heroic than physical courage. 

David gives us the secret of this greatest 
courage, so. that we need never fear our 
greatest enemy, Satan. We marked and 
memorized Psalm 27:1. Knowing this, we 
shall have greater courage to fight. For is 
not Jehovah with us? Who is stronger than 
he? So why should we feel afraid? 

Nehemiah showed this greater courage 
under two tests. Here we studied the story | 
of the lesson. What building operations | 
had Nehemiah been directing? What had | 
been the effect on surrounding nations? | 
Why had God forbidden them to have deal- | 
ings with these idolatrous nations? What 
had been the effect when they had done the 
same thing earlier in their history? Now the 
warning is being repeated. Have they 
learned their lesson ? 

What invitation did Nehemiah receive ? 
From whom did it come? Where were they 
to meet? , Just a friendly invitation to come | 
to Ono. What do you suppose they wanted | 
to do to Nehemiah? Did the invitation seem | 
hostile? What do you think the people ad- | 
vised? Might it not prevent war? Why | 
would going be disobedience to God? How | 
did Nehemiah meet this temptation? Look | 
out, girls, for this test of your courage. San- 
ballat and Tobiah and Geshem may invite 
you in a friendly way four times to come into 
their circle, to walk up and down a street, or 
to meet their friends. Keep away from Ono. 
Have a good work like Nehemiah to keep 
you too busy to go. 

They may. send you four invitations, and 
at last threaten you with what may follow,— 
loss of friends, good times, etc.,—but keep 
away from Ono. 

Nehemiah’s second test came from a traitor 
prophet within the walls. If they could not 
capture him personally, perhaps they could 
destroy his influence. What was the sug- 
gestion? What would his yielding show 
concerning his faith? What effect would it 
have on the nation? Why would Nehe- 
miah’s death have been preferable to his 
yielding ?, What do you think of his answer, 
‘*Such a man as I’’?? Was that conceit? 
Had he reason to be faithfulto God? What, 
in his previous life in Shushan, had Jehovah 
done for him? The ‘‘ Nehemiah brand’? of 
courage forgets personal danger, and says, 
‘‘ Should such a girl as I’’ lead the others 
wrong? Why would this act be remem- 
bered longer than a sermon on obedience ? 
Which would influence the people more ? 

Act your sermons, girls; they are more 
effective,—though the spoken word of wit- 
nessing for Christ is needed too, The great- 
est courage is needed to make a powerful 
witness for Jehovah, like Nehemiah, but Je- 
hovah is your strength, and what cowu/d make 
you afraid? Perhaps some day your courage- 
ous witnessing may save some one else. 





Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 


Why should Christians never be afraid? 
Answer with 1 Corinthians 16: 13, written 
from memory. 

Read Nehemiah 8: 1-12. Note the teacher, 
the class, the text-book, the lesson, the 
result. 

Read Nehemiah 8: 1-12. What was the 
first effect and the later effect of the reading? 
What made the difference ? 

Tell some of the uses of the Bible. 

Memorize one verse, Psalm 19: 7; 119:93 
or Romans I5 : 3. 

Memorize 2 Timothy 3: 16,17. Why do 
you love your Bible ? 

Read Nehemiah 8:13 18. What effect 
did this reading have on their next religious 
celebration. The Feast of Tabernacles cele- 
brated what? (Lev. 23 : 39.) 

Read Neh. 8 : 1-12, What effect has 
neglected Bible reading on a girl and on a 
nation ? 

Find how many of your school text-books 
were written over ten years ago. 
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JUST OVER: 
THE HILL 


By MARGARET SLATTERY 


Every reader of The Sunday School Times is familiar with the value and 
power of Miss Slattery’s talks, This volume, particularly addressed to young 
people between the ages of sixteen and twenty, is by far the best and most 
significant book she has written. It is remarkable in its closeness to the 
practical needs of youth, and, while lofty in ideal, never loses sight of the 
actual problems of every-day life. Like all Diss Slattery’s work the book is 
distinguished by uncommon insight and sympathy, and her particularly 
happy gift for apt and telling illustration is obvious here. The boy or girl 
who takes up JUST OVER THE HILL will read on and on, because there 
he will find real answers to many troublesome questions, and many new and 
vital ideas. Moreover the style itself will charm by its simplicity and direct- 
ness. Seldom are the qualities of helpfulness and power to interest so de- 
lightfully blended as in this book. 


Beautifully Printed in Two Colors. 178 pages. Handsome Cover 
Price 75 cents net, postage 10 cents 


; Ready January !st 


GUIDE FOR TEACHERS OF TRAINING CLASSES 


BY MARGARET SLATTERY 


As yet almost nothing has appeared in Sunday-school literature which gives direct 
and sympathetic help to the ‘leachers of ‘l'raining Classes, and it is believed that this 
Guide, while designed especially for those following the Pilgrim Courses of ‘leacher 
"fraining, will furnish very practical help to all teachers of ‘Training Classes. The Guide 
will discuss—The ‘I'raining ‘Teacher, The Class, ‘Time and Place of Meeting, Subjects for 
Study, Original Work, Examinations, Credits, Certificates, The Social Life of the Class, 
The Great Objective. These chapters will be followed by specific directions for those 
teaching the various Pilgrim Courses, D a list of ‘‘ Optional Courses,"’ Read- 


ing Courses, Books for Special Study, and other helpful suggestions. 
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Your Class of Boys 


And One New Plan Every Week 
' By Amos R. Wells 


HIS lesson is very closely connected with 
last week’s, and we will use the same 
blocks that the boys furnished. You 

may use these for a review in the first place, 
Set the blocks on a table before you, with the 
labels turned toward you. Get the boys to 
name as many of these labels as they can, 
and as each label is named place that block 
in the wall. You will build a segment of the 
wall, curving outward toward the class. 


This Week’s N .-—We are to study, 
you will tell the boys, the attacks that were 
made on Nehemiah and his wall. First, they 
were attacked by an evil within their own 
ranks. Here you will bring out a long hatpin, 
and tell the boys that it wiil stand for the 
weapon of attack used by these enemies of 
Jerusalem. On the hatpin will be a paper 
a the pin stuck through it. Ask the 

oys what word sums up the evil within Jeru- 
salem, described in chapter5, Perhaps you 
will fix on the word, Usury. Explain the 
word, and print it on the label. The boy 
who suggested the word will now take the 
‘** weapon ’’ and stick it into the wall between 
two blocks, Let it be stuck into the inner 
side of the wall, to signify that this attack 
came from within the city. 

But usury involved many other evils, and 
the boys will name them: Cruelty; Mort- 
gages; Slavery; Threats; Poverty; Want. 
As these are brought out, you will print the 
words on the pennants of other pins, which 
the boys will stick into the inner side of the 
wall, 

Next askthe boys who can tell how 
these weapons were pulled out of the 
wall of Jerusalem. ‘As each point’ is named 
by the pupil, he is to pull out one of the pins. 
The evil was cured by Nehemiah’s rebukes, 
his good example of unselfishness and self- 
denial, the :people’s repentance, the restora- 
tion of what had been exacted. 

But Nehemiah’s enemies also attacked him 
from outside the city. A new series of hat- 

ins will represent these attacks, each being 
labeled and thrust into the wall, but this 
time from the outside, the side toward the 
class. The labels may. be. Treachery (the 
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treacherous invitation), Threats, Slander. 
The boys will tell how each weapon was met 
—by Work (** I'am too busy ’’), Denial, and 
Prayer ; and at each point a weapon will be 
withdrawn from the wall, ot 

Then a new attack was made from the in- 
side. ‘The weapons this time were the False 
Prophet and the Nobles (verses 17-19). 
These will be printed upon the pennants of 
other hatpins, and will be stuck into the inner 
side of the wall. Nehemiah’s indignation 
and his insight into character served to pull 
them out. 

At last, in spite of all these attacks, from 
within and without, the wall was finished, 
and the enemies of Jerusalem were filled with 
fear. Place on the wall a standard bearing a 
paper-pennant on which is printed * Vic- 
to ” 


Now for the application. Give each boy 
a hatpin carrying a blank paper pennant. 
Give him also a pencil, Each boy will print 
on his ** weapon ’’ the name of Poche si 
that harms the wali of character, such as 
Drink, Cards, Tobacco, Profanity, Dishon- 
esty, Bad Stories, Bad Pictures, Truancy, 
Ridicule of the Sunday-school. Ifa boy has 
printed something already given, have him try 
to think of some other evil to put into its place. 
Each weapon. will be stuck into the wall as it 
is named. 

When all are in, have the boys with- 
draw them one by one, and as each is with- 
drawn the boy will tell how that evil is to be 
conquered when it attacks his life. For ex- 
ample, they will conquer drink by not taking 
the first glass, or going neara saloon, On 
the conclusion of this exercise place on an- 
other part of the walla standard bearing a 
paper flag—the Christian Conquest’ flag 
—white, with a blue cross, and the Latin 
words, Jn hoc signo vinces, ** By this sign, 
conquer.’’ Get the boys to translate the 
motto, and ask them how they can let Christ 
make that flag their own, setting it up on the 
battlements of their own lives. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Neh. 8, which is an account of an 
ancient Sunday-school.. What in the account 
is like our modern Sunday-schools? What 
is unlike them? Make lists of these. like- 
nesses and differences, 


Boston. 








The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 








Nehemiah’s Measures fir Protection, Organizatien, Dedication, and Reform 
(4: 1-14; 6:1 to 7:5; 12:27 to 13 : 3%; 445-428 or so B.C.) 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 

VER against the story of the building 
of the wall is the parallel account of 
the ingenious, diplomatic, broad- 

minded way in which Nehemiah parried all 
opposition, fed the enthusiasm of the people, 
and executed his purpose through to the 
very end, like a strong, fearless, large- 
hearted leader. In order to grasp with 
clearness this second narrative we must re- 
peat some portion of the memoirs already 
gone over, 

Recail the chagrin felt by the three lead- 
ers of the opposition (2: 10) when apprised 
of Nehemiah’s coming. What new aspect 
did his arrival give to the situation? Recall 
also their attempts to discredit the building 
of the wall by making fun of the enterprise 
(2: 193; 4: 2, 3).and their display of armed 
force, which Nehemiah met by counter or- 
ganization (4 : 7-16) and by encouraging his 
supporters (4 : 14) to be brave and energetic. 

These enemies were in their way resource- 
ful, and were certainly persistent. They 
apparently hoped to accomplish by guile 
what they kad failed to do by a show of 
force. ‘Ihe student of the narrative is 
rather impressed, however, by the fact that 
they were not in the same class with Nehe- 
miah. He was not to be easily deceived, 
certainly not by their first plans, 

The wall was well on the way to comple- 
tion (Neh. 6:1) when Sanballat and his 
allies began their machinations. They pro- 
posed a conference near the borders of 
Judah. But they chose a spot with an un 
fortunate name! Their idea was to get Ne- 
hemiah to a place where violent hands might 
be laid upon him. Read aloud his reply in 
verse 3. He was ‘‘too busy’’ with very 
important work to take the time away for a 
conference. They thought so much of this 
device of a conference that they tried it three 
times more, but each time without result. 





Fortunate is the man who has a ‘‘ great 
work’? to do, which keeps him from the 
follies of life. 

On the fifth attempt Sanballat tried a more 
dangerous scheme, the cleverness of which 
few Occidental minds can appreciate. Why 
was the letter an ‘‘open’’ one, that is to say, 
unsealed? It is a moral certainty that every 
person. of higher rank than the servant, 
whom he met on his way, would take a look 
at the letter, and then act as an unofficial 
agent to make its contents known wherever 
he went.. The substance of the letter would 
be speedily known in many quarters, The 
charge made in the letter was a dangerous 
one, a charge of high treason, said to be 
vouched for by Geshem himself, the Arab. 
Sovereigns of that day were quite apt to.act 
upon such charges swiftly and without pity, 
letting an investigation come later, 

How plausible the charge would seem 
that Nehemiah was fortifying Jerusalem in 
order to be able to rebel successfully against 
the king of Persia, and that he was. encour- 
aging his people toseditious talk. Every one, 
said Sanballat, was talking about the matter. 
It was very serious, Could they not get to- 
gether and have a friendly talk about it ? 

Consider Nehemiah’s noble reply. It was 
the answer of a man with a clear conscience. 
** The charge you refer to,’’ he said, ‘is 4 
malicious invention. There is not a word of 
truth in it.’? And so that scheme failed. 

The next scheme was better planned. ‘Ihe 
memoirs of Nehemiah relate one instance of 
attempts by means of sundry prophets to 
weaken Nehemiah’s hold upon the peopie 
who trusted him. Summoned to the home 
of Shemaiah, one of these pretended proph- 
ets who were really in the pay of Nehe- 


| miah’s enemies, the governor was warned of 
; a plot to assassinate him, and urged to seek 


safety in the temple at night, closing its 
gates against all who would enter. 

















LESSON FOR DEC. 10 (Neh. 6) 


would the taking of such a precau- 
tion discredit Nehemiah before the people? 
Perhaps because only Levites were per- 
mitted within the holy precincts; perhaps 
because such an act would have stamped 
Nehemiah as a coward, 

Nehemiah, instinctively, as a brave and 
true man scorning te save his life in such 
fashion, rejected the pro Later on he 
discovered that the whole matter was a plot 
laid against him by his enemies, 

Against such odds as these Nehemiah 
struggled like the man he was. Much as 
they added to his anxieties, they could not 
prevent him from success. Within eight 
weeks the wall was once more effective as 
a barrier, 

The complete study of Nehemiah’s work 
must lead us to consider the first five verses 
of chapter 7, Verses 1-3 describe the ar- 
rangements made by Nehemiah for the 
guarding and defense of the city. He looked 
after details with military precision. The 
inhabitants, each in turn, had to serve as 
watchmen under the command of the Le- 
vites. ‘This achieved, another need was 
manifest. The new city had few citizens, 
Il: 1, 2 indicates the method adopted for 
increasing their number. Finally the wall 
was given a solemn, public dedication (12 : 
27 43) by all Jerusalem and Judah. 

A number of years later Nehemiah left 
Jerusalem and returned to the Persian court 
(13: 6). When abuses of various kinds 
came into being in Judah, he returned and 
corrected them with an unsparing hand, The 
account of these measures of reform is found 
in the closing chapter of the book. 

The Enemies of Nehemiah. Who were 
the three leaders? With what inside, 
treacherous opposition did Nehemiah have to 
contend ? 

The Plots Against Him. Note the half- 
dozen sorts of attempts made to intimidate 
or block him, and how these were refuted. 

The Secret of His Strength. Consider the 
elements of charaeter which combined to 
make him so strong. 

Books THAT May BE REap, 

Wade’s Old Testament History ’’ (pp. 480- 
485) and Kent’s History of the Jewish Peo- 
ple ¢° Babylonian, Persian, and Greek Pe- 
riods”? (pp. 171-176, 178-180), “cover this 
period. ‘The latter regards the Artaxerxes 
of the memoirs as Artaxerxes II. Hunter’s 
‘* After the Exile’? (Vol. II) is easily the 
most vivid and valuable study of this period, 
although written twenty years ago. For a 
commentary there is no better than the Cam- 
bridge Bible on ‘‘ Ezra and Nehemiah,”’ 


DaiLy HoME WorK ON THE NExT LESSON, 


The lesson for December 17 is from Nehe- 
miahk 8-10. 

Monday.—Read Nehemiah 7 : 134 to 
8:8. Ezra’s public reading of the Law 
and its interpretation by the Levites. 

Tuesday.—Read Nehemiah 8 : 9-18. The 
effect of the reading of the Law upon the 
people. Nehemiah’s good advice. The 
keeping of the feast. 

Wednesday. — Read Nehemiah 9: 1-15. 
The public acknowledgment of Jehovah’s 
goodness to Israel. ' 

-— Read Nehemiah 9: 16-38. 
The public confession of national sin. 

Friday.— Read Nehemiah 10: 1, 28-39. 
The solemn covenant to keep the Law and 
to maintain the temple worship, 

Saturday.—Read Psalm 19: 7-14, The 
helpfulness of the Law. 

Ss -—Read Psalm 119 : 97-112. The 
beauty and value of the Law. 

THE NEXT LESSON OUTLINED FOR STUDY. 

1. The Demand for the Law, (1) What 
would be the natural connection between 
the rebuilt city and the desire of the people 
to hear Ezra’s law? (2) Upon what oppor- 
tunity did Ezra seize for its public promul- 
gation? 

2. The Effect of its Public Reading. (3) 
What means were taken to have it under- 
stood? (4) How did it at first affect the 
people (8:9)? (5) What was Nehemiah’s 
advice ? (8 : 11.) 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles. 
what two ways was this week spent? 

4. The Solemn Covenant. (7) By what 
significant acts (9: I-3) was it preceded? 
(8) What did the covenanters agree (10: 
29-39) to do? 

5. The Birthday of Judaism. (9). Was 
its establishment due more to Ezra or to 
Nehemiah? (10) Was its establishment a 
mistake ? 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, December 10, 1911. 


The Source of a Worker's Strength (Col. 
1:9-13. A candlelight meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Strength from God (2 ‘Tim. 1 : 7). 
‘TUES.—Strength through the Spirit (Eph. 
3 : 16, 17). 
WED.—A strength promise (Isa. 41 : 10). 
‘1 HUR.—God our strength (Psa. 46 : 1-3). 
FRI.—Strength in weakness (2 Cor. 12:9, 10). 
SAT.—Strength in the Word (Eph. 6 : 17). 











Geme other strength texts. 
ow may we get this s*rength ? 
How must this strength be used ? 


AST week we considered among great 
lives the Apostle Paul, the greatest 
life the world has seen since Christ. 

What was the source of greatness and 
strength in Paul’s life? Whatever was the 
source of power to him must be the source 
of power to us, it was Christ, only Christ. 
Christ lived in Paul, Of himself Paul thought 
nothing in comparison with Christ. He was 
chief of sinners, and weak ; Christ was the 
sinner’s Saviour and King, and strong. 


Paul’s inner life was Christ. His doctrine 
was Christ. His motive was Christ. His 
aim was Christ. His method was Christ. 
His spirit was Christ. His end was Christ. 
To him to live was Christ, to die was Christ. 
We cannot begin to understand Paul and his 
power until we see the unique, absolute way 
Paul’s personality was under the sway and 
all its activities were filled with the presence 
of Christ. 

Christ’s love constrained Paul. Christ’s 
life was his. ‘‘ To me to live is Christ ’’ (Phil. 
1:21), ‘*Christ, our life’? (Col. 3 : 4). 


| This sovereignty of Christ over him was ab- 


solute, His whole life was filled with Christ, 
and under Christ’s rule. He was Christ’s 
servant (Gal, 1 : 10). 


He spoke often about pleasing Christ 
(1 Cor, 7: 32: Gal. 1: 10; 2 Tim. 2: 4). 
He bade the Corinthians to make this an 
object of ambition (2 Cor. § : 9), and he re- 
minded the Romans that pleasing one’s self 
had no warrant in the example of Christ 
(Rom. 1§ : 3). To the mastery of Christ Paul 
had fully surrendered, yielding to his person- 
ality, ‘‘a personality so intense, so vivid as 
to excit€ the most ardent affection, for ‘ never 
man,’ as one has said, ‘ loved Christ with so 
absorbing a passion as did Paul.’ His love 
for Christ is indeed without a parallel in the 
history of religious emotions, He never lost 
the vision of Him whom he saw but once, on 
the way to Damascus, Dedicating his whole 
being to the Christ ‘who had loved him and 
given himself for him,’ he had no thought 
but to please Christ, no aim but to advance 
his glory.’”’ This is the secret of all great 
life. ‘*It is only,’’ said Phillips Brooks, ‘‘in 
personal love and loyalty that life completes 
itself.’? ‘* My Jesus, my King, my Life, my 
All,’”? wrote David Livingstone in his jour- 
nal, ‘*I dedicate my whole self to thee.’’ 
‘Oh, my soul, my body, my intellect, my 
very love,’? wrote Charles Kingsley to his 
future wife, ‘* I dedicate you all to God.’’ 

But it was not Paul’s love of Christ or 
Paul’s devotion to God which was the source 
of his strength. It was Christ’s life in Paul’s. 
It was not Paul who made himself strong by 
faith in Christ. It was Christ who made 
Paul strong by his indwelling in him. Christ 
transfigured all his powers. Christ filled all 
his being. As Stalker says: ‘* What may be 
called the inner or spiritual life of St. Paul 
may most of all be said to have been all 
Christ. His own theory of this innermost 
life is that it is a kind of living over again of 
the life of Christ... . He is the very soil in 
which this life grows, and the atmosphere 
which it breathes. St. Paul loves to say that 
he is filling up that which is lacking in 
Christ’s sufferings for the sake of his body, 
the church. He says that the heart of Christ 
is yearning after men in his heart ; that the 
mind of Christ is scheming for the kingdom 
of God in his brain.’’ He was an able man 
before. Christ touched his powers, and they 
Sprang into new might. As Pascal says: 
** Fesus Christ is the goal of all, and the 


(Continued on next page) 


A Christmas Present 
That Doesn’t End 
With Christmas 


But goes right on during the entire 
year: coming 12 times to the one you 
give it: a year’s subscription to Tue 
Lapies’ Home Journat. It is only a 
dollar and a half. Not much to you, 
perhaps, but more than some women 
can afford. Wouldn’t it be a welcome 
visitor to them? We have an artistic 
Christmas card that goes with the gift, 
to be received on Christmas Day, saying 
that it is from you. : 


Can we solve at least one Christmas 
‘present question for you in this way? 
We stand ready. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
_ PHILADELPHIA 




















When Women 
Pay Over 2 Million Dollars 
A Year for One Thing 


That article must have merit. It is 
hard to realize that they do. But it is 
so. Over one million and a half women 
now buy Tue Lapies’ Home JourNnaAL 
each month at 16 cents or $1.50 a year. 
Figure it out for yourselves. No other 
magazine in America commands such an 
expenditure by American women. Nor is 
this the spasmodic expenditure of a single 
year. For over ten years now the circulation 
of this magazine has not been below or even 
touched 12 million copiesa year—always more. 

A million a month for half a decade: a 
million and a quarter for months—now over 
a million and a half: in actual numbers, a 
million and 700 thousand. 

That is growth! 

Have you seen it recently? 


For 15 Cents You Can Havelt 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Three Great Bibles of the 20th Century 





1611 
41911 


roe Woot To 


[The 1911 Bible | 


we Tada 


= ( A New didn wi a. 
OTHER Ae stem of a peenases, from $1.25 to $9.00 
ew System descriptive circular 
FEATURES The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. ee be sent on 
ee! _ Large Black Face Type. request. 


Just ao 





The Best Reference Bible—with Annotations 

















The Scofield Reference Bible 

















With a New System of Connnected 
Themes of 


lanations of Seemi 
Fn ae with Twelve Ociored Me 


Prices from $2.00 to $10.00. 


EDITED BY REV. C. tl. SCOFIELD, D.D. 





Full descriptive circular will be sent on request. 





With new and 





The Best Teachers’ Bible 
[The Oxford Teachers’ Bible] 


The Onty Teachers’ Bible made with 
In a large variety of styles and bindings. Send for complete list. 





up-to-date Helps, arranged under one alphabet. 
20th Century Heips 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 95 weet S2es bere ew vork 











When answering advertisements please mention The Sunday School Times. 





TREASURED, HYMNS} fenman, 


22.50 and 


-Dr. RUFUS W. MILLER. New pieces by 
EXCELL, GABRIEL, NICHOL and- others 


used by AZZ Denominations. 


SU N DAY SCH CHOOL HYMNAL } macngniged ae the Standard Sunday-school Music 


"Petirnable copy sent for examination. 


THE HEIDELBERG pantie 216 NORTH PI 


EENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Gospel Text Calendar 
1949 smsneseersscre 1049 


PRICE, 2g CENTS, POSTAGE PAID 








The calendar consists of thirteen sheets, 12X1714, 
pomiee in eeente tints and colors. The cover s 
nted-in three colors and contains -a, beautiful 
Bible picture, The other sheets contain each a calen- 
dar in large figures for the month and a Bible text for 
each day of the month, selected with care. Besides 
these, each sheet contains a beautiful Bible picture in 
half-tone. ‘These sheets are also printed in three col- 
ors, and are suspended from a silk cord. ~The back of 
the cover contains a cre bes yp tog calendar. 
housands are Christmas pres- 
ents, oe You can get Sothing ‘Detter for your Sunday- 
school class. 
A mts do a goed work ip salting them. Send for 
al prices to a sample- calendar. with 
— to agents will be 8 sent ~ any any address for twenty 


H. S. Hallman 2; tom tien 


ents wanted in every and community in 
nited States, Canada 4 Great Britain. 


350,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS 'ii' 
ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
ROUND:OR SHAPED NOTES 
256 — ae New Sones Scripture Reaoines 








$25 per | 35 cents per copy by 
poe on sa s mailed to“ earnest inguirers.” 
THE BIGLOW CO., New York or Chicage 








HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
forthe SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Sor a sample copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 














If it is new songs you need. for pri- 
REW mary and junior grades, *‘ Heart 
Songs *’ is a collection that és sew. 

There has been nothing just like it. 

SONGS It is out of the rut. ou will have 
to see a copy to understand. We 

FOR will send a copy “‘ on approval ”’ for 


LITRE Toren pata: oe rs8 
Fillmore Music House 
CHILDREN| Fillmore Music House 














Christmas Greeting Booklets 


For your S. S. Pupils and Friends. 


Finest and most SendeTa —— obtainable at a 
very low cost. a ec. stamp for samples now. 





Seibert Printing Co., Box 311 Canal Dover, Ohio 








FOR—— 
Supplies for 
Sunday-Schools 
Send to the aa vk ICAN supply house 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


at rag eta - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


ge Catelo O52. %. 
Samples Lesson Ficips Sree. 





Gems of Christmas Song 15 ceats 


A Collection of Choice Christmas Carols & Hymns 
Rural Christendom scents 


Problems of Christianizing Christian communities. 














Pentecostal Hymns 
Nos. 5 & 6 Combined 


Latest and best of a famous series. Usable in both 
Sunday-school and Church. 320 extra size pages) 
Cloth, $25 « the- 100. Word edition, $8 = the - 100) 
$10 secures 25 music and 75 words only, in all 106 
books. Returnable sample copies mailed. Write direct. 


HOPE..PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO 


( Continued from preceding page) 


center to which.all leads. Who knows him 
knows the reason of all things.’’ 

‘And Christ is our strength, our righteous- 
ness, our wisdom, our life, 

Is Christ more available to one man than 
to another? 


Does it require any faculties to live in 
Christ which we do not all have or which we 
may not all have? 


What could be wider in its invitation than 


Revelation 3 : 20 or John 7 : 37, 38? 





| Children at Home 





Two Boys and Two Dogs 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


HOMAS came running in, out of breath. 
‘sT think it’s just awful the way dogs 
1’ he-cried, when‘he cou a 
his breath. ‘‘ Dash and a stray dog are going 
for each other out in the road, and there 
wasn’t one thing to fight about either!’’ 

Father said he would walk straight out and 
stop such doings, and Thomas went with him, 
still indignant. 

Laurie spoke up from the window-seat. 
‘“T know what started the fight,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘* I saw’em begin. : Dash found the 
stray dog sniffing at'an old dry bone that’s 
been lying near the gate for days, and tried 
totake itaway from him, Wasn’t that mean, 
Cousin Will? ’’ 

** Did it belong to Dash?’’ Cousin Will 
asked. 

“| Why, yes,-I suppose he had buried it 
weeks ago and dug it up again, but it couldn’t 
possibly have been any good to him, so why 
raise a row over it?’’ 

Cousin Will said he could not imagine, and 
put on his. hat and. went for a drive with 
Father, while Laurie curled up in the window 
and was soon far away in an exciting story. 
| Presently Thomas came back and began 
looking around for something to do with him- 
self, not- a reader like his brother. As 
he whistled about aimlessly, his eve fell on 
an old stick 7 fn a corner of the 


-} mantel-piece. - 


«* Just the thirig’ to mend my ball with,’’ 
he said aloud to: himself, 

Laurie glanced ‘up: from his book. 
‘*'Fhomas-Lindsay,; you know as well as you 
know your name, that that's my. wax ! ’’ 

*©T didn’t know anything of the kind,’’ 
retorted ‘Thomas, sweHing; ** but -if it. is, 
you’ ve left it throwing around here for ages, 
and I found it, and now I’m going to use it.’’ 

Laurie got up and said that he should not ; 
Thomas contended that he would. Laurie 
confessed. he. had forgotten all about ‘the 
article, but that nevertheless it was still his. 
“A scuffle began, and when three chairs had 
been turned over, the tablecloth pulled awry 
and two pairs of cheeks were blazing red, 
Father and Cousin Will walked in, looking 
for somethingthey had forgotten. Both boys 
tried to explain, talking very fast at the same 
time. Father looked at one; Cousin Will 
fixed serjous eyes on the other. The stick 
of sealing-wax was nothing but a pinch of 
dust on the floor. 

When the tale stopped for a second, Father 
said, ‘*‘Thomas, myson, I had to go out again 


}-and run the strange dog off with a whip to 


kept him from:coming here and making need- 
less: disturbamee.’’ 

Thomas sheffted his feet, remembering his 
late: indignation; - Then he left the room. 
Fatherfound what he wanted and went, too. 

Cousin Will loitered a moment. ‘ What 
are you going to do about your sealing-wax, 
Laurie? ”’ he wanted to know. ‘* Did you 
value it very much? ’’ 

‘*No,’’ Laurie replied, ** Factis, I didn’t.” 
He was setting up the chairs and straighten- 
ing the cloth, but he did not_look up. 

** Something like the .bone was to Dash, 
eh?’ his cousin went on. 

*¢ Justlike that, I’m afraid,’’ Laurie owned. 

*¢ We locked Dash up a while, to teach him 
manners, ’’ Cousin Will went on, thoughtfully. 

Laurie gave a long whistle that ended in a 
sigh. ‘*;Whew!’’ he remarked, ‘‘ I’m going 
to find: Thomas, and we’ll tell father to turn 
Dash out and count on us not to be so silly 
next time.’’ 

*¢Come on,’’? Thomas called from. the 
doorway, ‘* I’m ready.”’ 

MADISON, VIRGINIA, 
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1906 Tarbell Success 1912 


Ask the Sunday- 
school teacher 
who uses 


Tarbell’s 
Teachers’ 
Guide 


why it is the best 
for all grades. 

Martha Tarbeil, 
Ph.D., its gifted au- 
thor, has spared nei- 
ther effort nor labor. 
to make every les- 
son fresh and vivid. 
Primary Teachers ! Junior and Intermediate | 

Senior and Bible Class! 

Every class of teachers will find a wealth of in- 
formation along all lines, showing how za nedy. 
what to teach, with illustrative peng | bene 
ries, missionary topic, maps, etc.\Ppostp’d yasi. 1s 
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on the S. S. Lessons 


Pointed, Spatiuediies 
Hiats to T: 


Maps, Class R: Net 
SO conte ( fostpaid bo cents). 


The Gist of the Lesson 
By R. A. TORREY 

A Vest-Pocket “Multum in Parvo.” 

Each lesson in a “ nutshell ’’ 

(three pages); special emphasis of the text; prayer 

meeting topics, etc. Wet 258 cents ( postpaid). 














AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


FLEMING H.REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave, CHICAGO, 125 N.Wabesh Ave. 
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A BEAUTIFUL GIFT egg 


§ HAVE A SPECIAL OFFER TO MAKE 
FOR THIRTY CENTS 


| Send U.S, stamps and I will send 
on approval — money back if not 





SOPY OR $1.90 IN 
LIMP LEATHER 


Lessee Folks’ Sendy Box 
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Christmas scenes adorn all sides; printed in red 
and green. Half-pound size only. 9§ cts. per none 
Delivery, 35 cts. Pee, Pod additional. Send 

112-page Catalog of Holiday and S. S. ‘Supplies. 


MacCalla & Co. Inc. *#,8e% 


PRAY ER For Public Worship, Private Devotion 
de to 











and Sepeeal Ministry. A Compiete 

votion. ‘This book is helpful to all, for home 

and mig we use. Clow gold stamp, Pee Ei toan <4 
ress, $1.00. M. E.Munson, Pub., 77 Bible House, 





When answering advertisements, please 





mention The Sunday School Times. 
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LESSON FOR DEC. I0 (Neh. 6) 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 





SouTtTH DAKOoTA.—How can I acquire the 
art of questioning?—A. L. 

Practise writing questions on the lesson. 
You will soon discover that the essential 
features are directness and simplicity. You 
will learn also to make your questions short. 
You will avoid questions that can be an- 
swered by ‘‘yes’’ or ‘*no,’’ so far as possi- 
ble. You will learn by practise to frame 

uestions that require thought. A question 
thet can be answered without thought is not 
a good question, There are a number of 
books and booklets bearing on this sub- 
ject. Professor Horne’s admirable little 
booklet on ** The Art of Questioning ’’ is one 
of the best I have ever seen, It may be had 
of the Pilgrim Press, Boston (5 cents each, 
50 cents a dozen), It would be well for any 
superintendent to put this booklet in the 
hands of every teacher in his school. 





OHI0.—Is it advisable to ask the Class after 
the lesson if they have any questions to be 
answered ?—A. B. 

A better way is to encourage them to ask 
questions as Fg go along. When pupils 
begin to ask the teacher questions, he may 
be sure that they are becoming interested. 
These questions may not all be proper ones, 
and they may not all refer to the lesson; but 
if they grow out of the lesson it is worth 
while for the teacher to pay attention to 
them, and give the best answers he can. 

If the teacher’s method is that of asking 


questions, there will be more likelihood of | 


drawing out questions, and those questions 
are always best which elicit questions from 
the class. The best teaching quickens the 
mind into activity rather than quieting it into 
inactivity. Always be encouraged when 
your pupils ask questions, If the teaching 
is of the common, familiar style, with plenty 
of well-directed questions from the teacher/s 
side, the pupils will be ready to ask qnes- 
tions. In all probability, however, the real 

¢+%~-questions that are lying.in their hearts con- 
cerning their own: personal lives will not be 
asked in public; and a wise teacher will 
seek frequent opportunity to be with the 
pupils alone, for the purpose of discovering 
their real needs, so far as possible. 


MICHIGAN.—We have alive Sunday-school, 
but it isin the country and ours is a country 
« church in afarmingcommunity. It isnot even 
in a village. ‘The school was graded two years 
(nearly three mow) ago, but only on an age 
basis, and it is not very satisfactory. All use 
the Uniform Lessons except the Beginners. 
The officers of the_school are trying to find some 
plan of promotion from one class to another 
on some other basis than simply age. For in- 
stance, I have a class of girls from twelve to 
sixteen, ‘The first promotion day after a girl is 
sixteen she enters a mixed class of young men 
and young women from sixteen to thirty years 
of age. Wouldit not be better that they should 
pass with credit on a certain amount of work 
done rather than the mere fact that they have 
arrived at a certain age ?—T. G. S. 

Write to W. H. Dietz, 107 N, Dearborn St., 
Chicago, for an exercise prepared by Mrs. 
Dietz. This will answer for the smaller 
children. - There are also some splendid 
exercises prepared by Mrs, Elizabeth Wil- 
liams Sudlow which you may obtain from any 
Sunday-school supply house. You might 
also address Mrs. H. M. Leyda, 4257 North 
Hermitage Avenue, Chicago, for her ‘little 
book called ‘‘ The Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Hand Book’? (5 cts.). - Your denominational 
publishing house also will furnish you with 
good exercises along this line. Ifyou are using 
the International Graded Lessons, they them- 
selves are su to be accompanied by 
the material necessary for supplemental work 
in connection with promotions in the Sunday- 
school. 





FLORIDA.—If in grading the Sunday-school 
some of the scholars should refuse to leave 
their teachers or departments, threatening to 
leave the school if disturbed, what would you 
advise the superintendent to do ?—V. M. Y. 

The grading of a Sunday-school should 
not be undertaken until all the leading offi- 
cers and, if possible, all the teachers are 
agreed to it; THEN GRADE IT, It may be 
better to move slowly in the matter of grad- 
ing, though many schools are graded in one 
day. The matter of scholars leaving has 
nothing to do with it, - When once it has 
been decided that the school should be 
graded, proceed to grade. Use every kindly 
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| influence to keep the scholars satisfied, Do 


not be abrupt in any of your methods—cer- 
tainly do not be severe, but let it be def- 
initely understood that the plan of grading is 
to be carried out to the letter, and that the 
scholars who make it easy, by agreeing to go 
where they are placed, are rendering a great 
service to the whole school. Some scholars 
will need to be reasoned with, and this is a 
poet deal better than ordering them about 
rom one place to another, 

The question raised will not give any 
trouble, except in very rare cases, if you pro- 
ceed upon the right basis. ‘he scholars can 
be so trained that everything that is done, 
according to the judgment of the officers and 





teachers, will be looked upon as the right 
thing to do and little objection, if any, will 
be made to it, After the school is once 
graded, there will grow up a sentiment 
among the members that it is honorable to 
be promoted from one grade to the next; 
and thus the scholars will soon come to look 
forward to it with pleasure. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA.—Who should have 
a * a Sunday-school teachers’-meeting ? 


The superintendent. It is his meeting. 
The officers of the school, especially the 
leading ones, constitute his cabinet, and the 
teachers his advisory board. He should 
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plan the p and be in charge of it. It 
does not follow that he should do ail the 
work, Certainly he should not conduct the 
lesson period of the teachers’-meeting, un- 
less he is the best one todo it. Here is a 
place where the pastor will usually render 
the best service. ‘The superintendent should 
plan for the pastor to have a part in the 
teachers’-meeting, so far as he is willing to 
take it, whether he leads the lesson-study 
period or not. There is no place where the 

tor can come closer to his teachers than 
in a teachers’-meeting, but this’should all be 
arranged for in advance, so that the meeting 
may be carried out according to a program 
made up by the superintendent. 
















































learn that we have arranged a Special Christmas Bargain for 1911, which 

totally eclipses all other Bible bargains ever before made in the history of 

50 Illustrated 2 Each 

neni " — 

Self-Pronouncing — § e 
: t individual boxes 
and sent by ex- 
9 ¢ I Cc P. 

Teachers’ Bibles sme nae 

This handsome Bible is printed from new type, set up this year and ordi- 

cost of manufactyring in large editions and is offered hoth asa special.courtesy to 

our many friends and customers and to add to our list of many pleased customers 

This po erect age Z| Teachers’ Bible is beautifully illustrated with engrav- 

ings from photographs of Palestine and reproductions from famous Biblical paint- 

is handsomely and durably bound in Morocco with divinity circuit (overlapping 

edges), has extra grained lining, is very flexible with red under gold edges. 

helps, aids, maps, tables, etc., etc,, and over four thousand; revised questions and 
answers on both the Old and New Testaments, 

_ can be made to a Relative, Friend or Minister, Sunday School 
Superintendent, Teacher or Scholar. 


r AN IDEAL 

Our.many friends and customers throughout the United States will be glad to 

book selling. We now offer a brand new edition of 
International =§ 22 

s with 

narily sells for $4.50, ‘The Special Christmas price given above is just about the 

those who have not yet become acquainted with us. 
ings. It is beautifully printed from very clear. new type on fine Bible paper. It 
Contains complete authorized version from Genesis to Revelation, with all the 
The most appropriate and acceptable Holiday present that 












CHRISTMAS OFFER No. 2 
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SELF-PRONOUNCING TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE, silk sewed with silk headband and silk marker, with 
patent thumb index cut in edges and stamped in gold, 
with your name (or any name you prefer) engraved in 
pure gold on the outside cover. We will also include 
your card and send the Bible to any address so that 
it will arrive just in time for Christmas. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee that every Bible will be perfectly 
satisfactory or money refunded. Be sure and 
remit by cash, express or Postoffice order, 
or draft on New York or Chicago banks, 
Do not send personal check. Write 
name and address plainly in coupon, 


ORDER AT ONCE 








THE BIBLE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETY 
5129 Pine -St., St. Louis 
Send me by mail or express 
prepaid one( $4.50) Illustrated 


Self-Pronouncing International 
Teachers’ Bible, for which I en- 








close your Christmas Bargain Price 


lit i 
As ‘all the mails and express of $z.90 os fall payment, 


companies are so crowded 
just before the holidays, 
be sure and send your 













(Name) 









Size order at onee, so that 
u may get your 
when open ible in good \ aon 


NOTE.—If you prefer Bible with thumb index, and name 











8x11 inches time. stamped in gold on cover, scratch out $1.50 and write $2.co above. 
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NELSON’S 
BIBLES 


Pure Text. Finest Manufacture. 
KING JAMES VERSION. 
Edited and revised, 1611. 

AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION. 

Edited and revised by the American 
Revision Committee, gor. 


We have the most complete line of 
Bibles in existence, in all sizes of type, 
all styles of binding, and can supply 
a Bible or Testament to suit any one. 
young or old. 

For sele by alf leading Booksellers. Prices 
from 35 cents. up. Send for let 
and price list to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 3 years 
381A Fourth Avenue, New York 




















a 
mS. Your Bible 
should be selected from 
very the world-famous Inter- 
finest national Series. 600 styles 
' of clear type,strong bind- 
expression ing, illustrations and 
study helps — Bibles to 
of the meet the need of every 
Holy Christian worker, 
Scriptures International 
* Bibles 
Perfect We will be glad to send 
you free our complete, il- 
. la lustrated catalogue on re- 
every quest. 
detail THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 
1008 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Religious Studies for Laymen 


Series : Creation Revelation 
ries ll: Studies hrist 
En, lectures in each series. Clear, concise, 
constructive. Religious teachers should read these 
lectures... Also adapted to use in classes, Cloth bind- 
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Teachers Gift Book 


Of Object Lessons, entitled Seeing Truth, by 
C. H.WooLsTon, D.D. More than 200 pages, 
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Books That Are 


The Contagion of Character (By Newell 
Dwight Hillis, D.D.).—The fifty-two short 
essays in Dr. Hillis’ volume are marked by 
the rich qualities characteristic of his work. 
Ove is reminded, as he reads, of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s suggestion about being 
** fertile in moral thought.’’ In this impor- 
tant particular, at leeit, Plymouth pulpit 
sustains its reputation, Dr, Hillis is an 
artist in words. His essays betray versatil- 
ity, wide reading, fluency in elegant utter- 


ance, and a constant flow of religious feeling. , 


The essay on ‘* Making the Most of One’s 
Time ’’ suggests unconscious autobiography. 
(Revell. $1.20, net.) 


Selected Prayers for All Occasions 
(Compiled by A. L. Clinton, D,D.).—In- 
creasing interest in the prayer-life occasions 
a noticeable development in the literature of 

rayer, A useful instance of this is afforded 

y a vest-pocket manual, comprising some 
two hundred prayers. The compilation is 
made with skill and good taste, and covers a 
wide range, It includes prayers for church, 
home, and closet, for ordinary and extraor- 
dinary occasions, for ministers and members, 
old and young, thesick and troubled. (Akron, 
Ohio: The Saalfield Publishing Co. 25 
cents, cloth ; 50 cents, leather.) 


Growth of the Missionary Concept 
(By John F. Goucher),—Dr. Goucher con- 
denses into five words and five chapters the 
history and motive of missions: ‘* The Im- 
possible, the Improbable, the Imperative, 
the Indispensable, and the Inevitable.’’ 
There is evolution for you! The future of 
China looms large to the author, He uses 
statistics as a wise cook uses pepper and salt 
—just enough. His picture of the suffering 
worshipers on the banks of the Ganges is 
enou ough to curdle one’s blood. The book is 

contribution to missionary literature, 


(New York; Eaton and Mains. 75 cents, 
net.) 


India Awakening (By Sherwood Eddy). 
—This mission study book opens in a new 
way. We are dropped immediately in the 
midst of a mighty nation in the process of 
transformation, We see the new patriotism, 
the nationalist movement, the decadence of 
Hinduism, the destruction of caste, the ele- 
vation of woman, the advance of Christianity, 
and the noble work of the missionary whose 
slogan is ‘* certain success,’’ Maps, charts, 
statistics, photographs, abound. Young peo- 
ple will find a new world opened to them in 
this book. (New York: Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 
cents, Postage, 8 cents.) 


Practical Pedagogy in the Sunday- 
school (By A. H. McKinney, Ph.D.),.— 
Dr. McKinney is perhaps most widely known 
by his little book, **The Child for Christ.’’ 
The present volume is as simple and as 
sensible as the former. It has the virtue of 
omitting many of those things which the or- 
dinary Sunday-school teacher does not need 
to know, and preserving a few essential 
principles or ideas in brief popular and un- 
technical language. This is a real merit— 
and one which some more forceful thinkers 
do not possess. So the book may fit where 
others fail. (Revell. 50 cents net.) 


The Lost Art of Meditation (By J. W. 
Mahood, D. D.).—It will be well for the 
church if the sage and timely counsels given 
by Dr. Mahood shall be widely heeded and 
absorbed. The book is attractively written, 
is rich in apt quotation, and is furnished 
with a well-chosen prayer or appropriate 
verse at the end of each chapter. ‘The four- 
teen chapters treat of meditation in connec- 
tion with prayer, with nature, with the 
Bible, preaching and worship ; and in rela- 
tion to soul-development, to the intellectual 
life, to soul- -winning, to reserve power, and 
to force in action. The book carries charm 
as well as weight. (Revell. $1.00, net.) 


Religious Pedagogy in the Modern 
Sunday-School (By the Rev. R. P. Shep- 
herd).—It is more important to make a 
Sunday-school teacher think than to make 
him know; and to lead him to study his 


pupils and his task with a new sense of 
values is in most cases_to open to him the 





Worth Reading } 





door of a new usefulness, To accomplish 
this for Sunday-school teachers of the Chris- 
tian church is the aim of Mr. Shepherd’s 
new manual. The fourteen lessons are brief, 
stimulating, and suggestive. An inquiring 
class with a leader able to present the sub- 
ject from additional viewpoints would find it 
of unusual value. —(St, Louis: Christian 
Publishing Company. 25 cents.) 


Some Great Leaders in the World 
Movement (By Robert E. Speer).— Col- 
lege lectures with a missionary basis are be- 
coming increasingly numerous. Well they 
may. Missions have virile power to interest 
virile men, Missionary biography has charm, 
and Dr. Speer adds fascination to charm, 
Four of the characters chosen are well 
known, two comparatively unknown, Mis- 
sions are kaleidoscopic, The six component 
missionary cameos are Raymond Lull, the 
Christian Crusader; William Carey, che 
Christian Pioneer; sAicxander Duff, the 
Christian Educationalist, George Bowen, 
the Christian Mystic; John Lawrence, the 
Christian Statesman; and Charles George 
Gordon, the Christian Soldier, (Revell. 
$1.25, net.) 


Islam and Missions (Report of the Luck- 
now Conference, 1911).—Of the 200,000,000 
Muhammadans in the world, 100,000,000 are 
under the British flag. Muhammadanism 
embodies religious exclusiveness and politi- 
cal stagnation. ‘‘It will be as difficult to 
modernize Islam as to galvanize the mummy 
of Pharaoh.’’? Nevertheless, great changes 
have taken place during the last five years. 
Schools, hospitals, railroads, and newspa- 
pers have produced a modifying effect. There 
is a new Orient. Now the Bible challenges 
the Koran; Muhammad confronts Christ. 
Christ will conquer; the Father of the Gos- 
pels will be substituted for the Allah of the 


Koran. Pughacity fails. Brotherly love 
wins. Here is a field for patient heroism. 
(Revell, $1.50.) 


Hebrews and the General Epistles 
(By the Rev. A. F. Mitchell),—Mitchell’s 
commentary on Hebrews, James, Peter, and 
Jude fully sustains the high expectation be- 


( Continued on next page) 





A Brain Worker 


Mast Have the Kind of Food that 
Nourishes Brain 


‘*T am a literary man whose nervous 
energy is a great part of we stock in 
trade, and ordinarily I have little patience 
with breakfast foods and the extrava- 
gant claims made of them. But I can- 
not withhold my acknowledgment of the 
debt that I owe to Grape-Nuts food. 

‘*I discovered long ago that the very 
bulkiness of the ordinary diet was not 
calculated to give one a clear head, the 
pind of sustained, accurate thinking. 

lways felt heavy and sluggish in mind 
as well as body after eating the ordinary 
meal, which diverted the blood from the 
brain to the digestive apparatus. 

‘I tried foods easy of digestion, but 
found them usually deficient in nutri- 
ment. I experimented with many break- 
fast foods, and they too proved unsatis- 
factory, till [reached Grape-Nuts. And 
then the problem was solved. 

““Grape-Nuts agreed with me _per- 
fectly from the beginning, - satisfying 
my hunger and supplying t e nutriment 
that so many other prepared foods lack. 

**I had not been using it very long 
before I found that I was turning out 
an unusual quantity and quality of 
work. Continued use has demonstrated 
to my entire satisfaction that Grape- 


‘Nuts food contains the elements needed 


by the brain and nervous system of the 
hard working public writer.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

** There’s a treason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One appearsfrom time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Primary teachers will wel- 
come the kind of very prac- 
tical help that fills Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Murray's book from 
cover to cover. He calls the 
book “Our Primary Depart- 
ment,’’ and when you have read 
it you will feel as if you had 
visited for a series of Sundays 
one of the choicest primary 
Sunday-schools you have ever 
heard of, or imagined. Mr. 
Murray tells about equipment, 
program, lesson teaching, mis- 
sionary gifts, cradle roll, birth- 
days, extension work, chil- 
dren’s day, home co-operation. 
But get the book! 137 pages 
(Times Handbooks No. to). 
Illustrated. 50 cents. The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ing anyehing sioortised ta raating, emir concer 


the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 

















LESSON FOR DEC. 10 (Neh. 6) 


( Continued from preceding page) 

oe by previous volumes in the series, 

Westminster New Testament, whose 
editor is Principal Garvie. Its conclusions 
are conservative, its introduction and com- 
ment: luminous and pointed, its scholarship 
sound, its exegesis sane, its tone and quality 
modern. The author has managed to be 
terse and compact without either evasion or 
obscurity, The student here feels himself 
brought into close touch with the New Tes- 
tament writers and their age, The series is 
timely, and promises to be invaluable to the 
average inquirer. (Revell. 75 cents, net.) 


A Mustard-Seed in Japan (By William 
Merrell Vories).—Can a prose composition 
be an idyl? It can. Truth is not only 


stranger than fiction, it is more poetical, It 
is stranger, because fiction is an attempt to 
approximate truth, It is more poetical, be- 


cause unvarnished truth has softer hues than 
varnished fiction. A young student in Japan 
resolved to become a Chfistian. A college 
uate in America resolved to teach stu- 
ents in Japan. ‘The seeker and the sought 
met. A young men’s Bible class resulted, a 
Young Men’s Christian Association dormi- 
tory, a church, an established mission. It 
is a tale of apostolic faith, patience, persecu- 
tion, and success. (Published by the author, 
and may be ordered from Se. Joka Vories, 
907 Blake Avenue, Glenwood Springs, Colo- 
rado, 50 cents, cloth; 25 cents, paper.) 


God’s Pian for World Redemption 
(By C. R. Watson, D,D.).—There is gracious 
significance in the fact that the reflex influ- 
ence of missions has demanded and produced 
such a book as this Outline’ Study of the 
Bible and Missions. Its existence and its 
quality alike bespeak an awakened church 
committed to enlarged activities. It should 
prove an excellent text-book for either per- 
sonal or class use. Dr. Watson discusses 
tersely and impressively, in order: the un- 
folding of God’s plan, the period of prepara- 
tion, Christ’s place in God’s plan, world 
evangelization, the missionary movement, 
the individual and the church in God’s plan. 
Pictorial and graphic illustrations, good par- 
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agraphing, side-heads, and aptness in quo- 
tation, together with brevity, sobriety, and 
devout ardor, show skill in text-book pro- 
duction. pny ae art Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Presbyterian Church 
of N. A. 50 cents, cloth ; 40 cents, paper.) 


. Smaller Cambridge Bible for 
Schools.—The success of the series of 
handbooks included under the above title 
has led to the publication of a revised and 
enlarged edition. Two volumes, on the 
Gospels of Matthew and John respectively, 
have appeared, presenting the same attractive 
exterior as the former edition, Each con- 
tains the same Introduction to the Gospels, 
followed by a special Introduction to the 
Gospel commented on, This part of the 
work is compact and highly instructive, 
though there is, of course, room for difference 
of opinion on some points. The text is that 
of the Cambridge Paragraph Bible, and the 
notes are, to a very large extent, simply cita- 
tions from the Revised Version, or explana- 
tions in accordance with it. (Zhe Gospel 
According to St. Matthew. By the Rev. A. 
Carr, M.A. The Gospel According to St. 
John. By the Rev. A. Plummer, D. D. 
Putnam. 30 cents each.) 


A Gospel Monogram -(By Sir W. J. 
Herschel). Under this peculiar title the 
author presents the Gospel narratives in two- 
fold form, On one page the text of the Gos- 

1 is arranged in parallel columns; as usual 
in ordinary Harmonies. Facing this, in larger 
type, is the author’s combination of the same 

sages in ‘‘a continuous monograr.’’ 

is combination of two methods in use for 
centuries is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the volume. The text of the Harmony is 
that of the British (Anglo-American) Revised 
Version. A few passages from other New 
Testament books are appended, to complete 
the narrafive. The work is carefully done, 
though there will always be slight differences 
of opinion in regard to the historical sequence 
of the events.- In the Preface some matters 
are discussed which belong to the ‘‘ higher 
criticism.’’ Here the author takes a con- 
servative position, but not an unscholarly one. 
(New York: Edwin S. Gorham. $2, net.) 





The Divine Reason of the Cross (By 
Henry C. Mabie, D.D.).—Dr. Mabie be- 
lieves that we have fallen short of the Scrip- 
ture’s teaching in not discerning that atone- 
ment is a cosmic fact, a spiritual law of the 
universe, and not limited to its concrete ex- 

ression in our Lord’s death on Calvary. 
team was ‘‘ the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world’’; and Paul speaks of ** the 
Logos (not ‘ the ee as of the Cross’? 
in 1 Corinthians 1 : 18. ere, it is held, is 
the key to unlock the mystery of the universe. 


Dr. Mabie objects to statements which sun- 


der the Son from the Father in the statement 
of this doctrine. He regards Atonement as 
the act of the whole Godhead existing in 
Trinity. And he lays stress, as do most re- 
cent writers on the subject, on the mystical 
life-communion of man with God, as indis- 
pensable to the understanding of the matter. 
‘The main purpose of the book is to place the 
Cross in its rightful position as the great 
theme of the pulpit. (Revell. $1.) 


The Light of the World: A Brief Com- 
parative Study of Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions (By Robert E. Speer).— 
Are. Hindooism, Booddhism, Confucianism, 
Shintoism ‘‘just as good’’ as Christianity, 
especially for the people in non-Christian 
lands? No better writer could be found to 
treat the whole subject than Dr. Speer. As 
Vice-Chairman of the Edinburgh Commis- 
sion on Comparative Religion, he is eminently 
qualified, Whatever he produces is a classic, 
He treats the religions of the Far East sym- 
pathetically. He mentions their good points. 
His quotation of authorities is profuse. His 
style is as limpid as a brook. His de- 
scriptive periods are fine; his polemic 
periods are finer. When he rises to the alti- 
tude of defender, his sentences are crisp and 
epigrammatic and crushing. The final chap- 
ter is a masterpiece of missionary apologetic. 
The non-Christian religions are weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. Christianity 
is shown to be final and absolute. ‘* No 
other religion strikes any single note as truly 
as it is already struck in Christianity.’’ (West 
Medford, Mass.; Central Committee on the 
United Study of Missions. Cloth, 50 cents ; 
paper, 30 cents.) 
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The and the Teacher (By Luther 
A. Weigle, Ph.D.).—Even a denomination 
finds it hard these days to be denominational. 
Professor Weigle’s book, written for the new 
series of teacher-training handbooks of the 
Lutheran Church (General sa does 
refer here and there to Martin Luther as an 
educational authority, and well represents the 
high and sane ideals of the Lutheran Church 
on Christian training and nurture. For the 
rest, it is simply an unusually successful and 
satisfactory text-book on child psychology 
and Sunday-school pedagogy. e style is 
that of a wide-awake teacher, clear, inspiring, 
illustrative, and enriched with wide and con- 
stant references to educational literature, in- 
cluding the new International Graded Les- 
sons. The treatment of the successive stages 
of the pupil’s development lends freshness 
even to that early adolescent period on which 
so much has been said, The lessons on 
teaching are real helps to better work ; and 
the positions taken by the author on general 
Sunday-school questions make the book a 
distinct contribution to the literature of Sun- 
day-school reform, ‘It has been adopted as 
a text-book in the Advanced Course of the 
Presbyterian Church, (Philadelphia: Lu- 
theran Publication Society. 50 cents, cloth ; 
35 cents, paper.) 


Regeneration (By H. Rider Haggard).— 
Following Begbie’s books of extraordinary 
testimony as to what the Salvation Army has 
done to lift men from the pit of degradation 
into’ the sunlight of Christ, coriies another 
sort of testimony from another unexpected 
source. This time it is the well-known 
novelist, Rider Haggard. Many persons 
admit that some good results have followed 
in the wake of General Booth’s unique of 
ganization, but the admission does not pre- 
vent their severely criticizing the methods 
and even the integrity of the big ‘* Army.’”’ 
On very slender facts, rumors, and hostile 
hearsay they condemn and scorn wholesale a 
colossal movement professedly sincere and 
sound. Mr, Rider Haggard determined to 
make a fair investigation, without prejudice, 
of the plans, purposes, methods, personnel 
and spirit of the organization. is! book 

( Continued on next page) 
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The Sunday School Times 
Has Now Been Enlarged 
One =Third 


May we ask you particularly to read every 
word of this ?_ It is the most important message 
that has gone out to our friends in many years. 


The Times has been enlarged one-third. 
Why ? 


Because the paper could not: rightly serve the 
modern Sunday-school without breaking through the old 
limitations of space. And the paper would not be 
faithful to its purpose unless it were to recognize by 
adequate treatment in its pages the glorious opportunities 
of the Sunday-school of to-day as a community center of 
religious education, Spirit-filled soul-winning, and charac- 
ter-training for service. . 


f 


The enlarged Sunday School Times is a straight 
answer to a growing and urgent demand. 


The Sunday-school is stronger and better and bigger, 
more in earnest, and far wider in its influence than it 
was ten years ago. The Sunday School Times cannot 
do less than push on to the uttermost limit of its ability 
to furnish an adequate, all-round working equipment for 
the new kind of Sunday-school worker. 


The enlarged Sunday School Times is not a mere 
matter of extra pages and one-third more material. Not 
that alone, although the increase in Usable space means 
increased opportunity and scope. 


But the paper as a whole is rounding out into a larger 
service to the whole life of the Sunday-school worker in 
school and out. The workers are growing in ideals and 
power and skill. Their printed periodical help would not 
do less, but more. 


So, with the Sunday-school as the center of organ- 
ized activity, the paper will now even more than in the 
past reach out into the fields of service into which the 
Sunday-school itself is entering more and more, 


New subscription rates are obviously necessary, 
though the advance is less than one-half cent a week to 
club subscribers, and less than a cent a week to single 
subscribers. -The old rates were far lower even for the 
smaller paper than the steadily increasing cost of produc- 
tion warranted. The needed increase in number of pages 
and in departments required new rates. Consequently, 
the rate for five or more subscriptions is now $1.00 a year 
each instead of 75 cents, and for single subscriptions, or 
any number less than five, $1.50 a year, as announced in 
recent issues of the paper. 


May the enlarged Sunday School Times render -en- 
larged service to you and your fellow-workers, one and all! 


Tue Sunpay ScHOoL TiMEs CoMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


( Continued from preceding page) 
carries its own evidence of the author’s 
searching ability and impartiality. The result 
is a conviction that the Army has been mis- 
understood and maligned. It is chiefly the 
social work that is under the critic’s eye, and 
for the investigation he had special advantages 
and long experience. 
Army’s institutions, scanned the financial 
management, and satisfied himself that as a 
whole its work might aptly name his book, 
**Regeneration.’”’ Mr. Hansard has made 
a contribution to literature well worth the 
making and meriting a universal reading. 
(Longmans. $1.00 net.) 


-_ 


The Next World’s Sunday 
School Convention 


HE World’s Seventh Sunday School 
Convention will be held in Zirich, 
Switzerland, July 8-16, 1913. A meet- 

ing of the American Section of the Program 
Committee having in charge the preparation 
of the program for this convention was held 
in Philadelphia on October 19, and at this 
meeting the date for the convention was 
finally decided upon. - 

Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, Chairman of the 
Transportation Committee and one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, and his secretary, Mr, 
George W. Penniman, Chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee for the Convention of 1913, 
returned recently from Europe, after making a 
tour of eight thousand miles in forty days in the 
interest of world-wide Sunday-school work. 
One of the things that was decided while 
they were abroad was the place to hold the 
convention. “During this trip conferences 
were held with the British Section of the 
World’s Executive Committee; and with 
Bishop William Burt of Ziirich, Switzerland, 
and Mr. J. G. Lehmann of Kassell, Ger- 
many, both of whom are vice-presidents of 
the World’s Sunday School Association, 
and who accompanied Mr. Hartshorn and 
Mr. Penniman on part of! their tour. 

Nuremburg, in Bavaria, Berlin and Frank- 
fort-on-Main, in Germany, and Ziirich were 
the four cities that were considered as pos- 
sible places to held the next convention. 
The situation was considered from every pos- 
sible angle of vision,—as to co-operating 
forces, halls, hotels, and other conditions,— 
and in view of all the circumstances Ziirich 
was decided upon. 

The place seems almost ideal for a conven- 
tion city. Some of the reasons that led the 
committee to decide to hold the convention 
in Ziirich are as follows : 

1. Its central location. It is easy of ac- 
cess from every part of the continent, 

2. It is ‘* neutral ’’ territory. Thismeans 
much in Continental Europe to-day, when 
national and international complications are 
rife. Switzerland-is ‘‘neutral,’’ and all na- 
tions will rally to this center, As Bishop 
Burt put it: ‘* If you want to reach Germany, 
Berlin is the place, If your purpose is to 
touch the life of Continental Europe, Ziirich 
must be considered.”’ 

3. The co-operating forces. Three of the 
leading sfate churches will be open for the 
use of the convention ; each of the eleven 
Free Church organizations and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association will heartily 
join ; a committee of business men will be 
organized ; unusual press and printing facili- 
ties will be available ; hotels and boarding- 
places are ample in number and satisfactory 
in quality ; the convention hall is one of the 
best in all Europe, with ample committee 
and conference rooms; and the friends in 
Zirich will entertain five hundred or more 
continental delegates free of charge. 

4. Ziirich is one of the most attractive 
places in Switzerland, ‘The play-ground 
of Europe,’’ and many delightful excursions 
can be arranged after the convention. 
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This is the Butcher of Spotless Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no a pariet like cleanly 
surroundings, at is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 
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Your Friends 
the 
New Books 


—————_—_. 


They are your friends, They come 
with a mess. Nothing is added to the 
book-list of publications of The Sunday 
School Times Company unless it is likely 
to come into most friendly relations with 
a large number of Christian workers. — 

For instance, Professor Willis J. Beech- 
er's latest book, ** Reasonable Biblical 
Criticism,’’ now in press for early issue, 
is a work that gathers up the history of 
biblical criticism in recent years, and 
selects the significant tendencies, ana- 
lyzes them, and with utter fairness and 
full consideration of the value of both 
the higher critical and the ultra conserva- 
tive positions, brings the reader face to 
face with most reasonable conclusions 
with regard to the whole question. It is 
a book of great importance, and will un- 
doubtedly do much to help the every- 
day Bible student to solid ground. Price, 
$1.50, net. 

Another book of surpassing impor- 
tance is Mr. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper's 
** World-Wide Bible Study.’’ In this 
volume Mr. Cooper has gathered the ex- 


perience of world-wide journeyings. It | | 
is really the story of Bible study the world | § 


around ; giving an account not only of 
the tremendous progress that has been 
made among many nations in this fun- 
damental test of Christian activity, but 
giving also a great wealth of methods by 
which Bible. study may be promoted 
among many kinds of Christian organiza- 
tions. There is no book like this in ex- 
istence, It has been written by the one 
man who more than any other of our day 
is equipped to render such aservice. Mr. 
Cooper is the secretary for Student Bible 
Study of the International Y. M. C. A. 
In this capacity he has made a very 
close and extended study of conditions 
and opportunities and methods by re- 


/ Bea . ° ° ° 
péated and extensive journeyings, and in 


conferences without number. It is a 
book that every lover of the Word ought 
to own, and it will be very widely used 
by all who are earnestly desiring to pro- 
mote the cause of Bible study. The 
book is now in press for early issue, and 
a fuller announcement of it will be made. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00, net. 

One other book in this autumn’s list in 
the same general field of Bible study is 
Dr. William Walter Smith's ‘*‘ The Stu- 
dent’s Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land.’’ There is need for a rea- 
sonably full, and yet not voluminous, 
treatment of the geography of Palestine 
as related to and illuminating the history 
of the land and its peoples. The book 
is very fully illustrated, has more than 
one hundred half-tone pictures of places 
in Bible lands, and is furnished with a 
remarkable set of exceedingly choice 
maps done in colors, as well as with nu- 
merous maps in black-and-white outline. 

The book is designed for extensive 
use in private study, in supplemental 
work in classes above the elementary 
grades, and in teacher-training classes 
that desire to do especially careful work 
in the combined fields of history and 
geography. 

One of the special features of this book 
is a very full list of Bible pictures, and 
definite information as to where they 
can be obtained. Price, 75 cents, net. 

Other books that are to be friends of 
yours are on the autumn list, and will 
be duly announced. 
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Brander Cushing’s Amb 


ition 


A New Serial Story Written for The Christian Herald 


CHAPTER I. 
HE Secretary of War had finished his speech 
and turned to the with a g 





that he might signal the engineer to release 
the lockimg bars which held the monster warship on 
the ways, Then he looked with a smile in the 
other direction and motioned to a young woman 
standing a little behind him to be ready for the 
christening of the vessel. 

The girl stood there on the platform, which was 
built high up over the shipyard floor, poised very 
erect and alert, a smile on her face and a proud look 
in her eyes, as she raised a bottle in her hand with 
a gesture of great animation, About the neck of 
the bottle fluttered a bow made of red, white, and 
blue ribbons, 

On.-the platéags with the Secretary stood a bril- 
liant and distinguished group; Senators and Rep- 
r tatives, taries of the cabinet, members of 
the Naval Board, ambassadors and members of the 
diplomatic corps, army and navy officers, retired 
officers and famous fighters. 

The sunlight struck through the openings about 
the immense enclosure of the shipyard and flashed 
into vivid pictures the color of the uniforms and 
foreign dress of the representatives of other coun- 
tries, ‘There was a dazzling profusion of gold lace, 
plumed hats, scarlet trimmings, and gay braided 
adornments on breast and shoulder and headgear. 
Over all fluttered innumerable pennons and stream- 
ers of red, white and blue, and a great flag was 
hung over the bow of the warship on one side, 
covering several square yards of its black steel 
surface, 

The yard below was dotted with human figures. 
Workmen were at their places. On both sides of 
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A dozen hands snatched at his wrist and arm. 
The first to get hoid of him was the young man who 
had missed the ribbons, and his face was very pale 
as he helped to pull his companion upand drag him 
on to the platform. 

An officer of the Marine Corps near by was one of 
his helpers. : 

*« Young man, that was a close call,” he said, as 
he warned the people back from the edge of the 
platform. 

The young man did not seem disturbed in the 
least. He put his hand up to his head and laughed 
at the loss of his hat, 

The other yourg man looked at him soberly. 

“1 wonder you will run such risks, Sidney.” 

“Do you? I got the ribbons allright. Came 
near wetting them. 1 wonder if they are fast 
colors," 

“They were fast enough when I tried to get 
them,” said the other young man. His face was 
still pale and his manner more agitated thap even 
the recent narrow escape of his companion would 
warrant, 

The people were slowly moving off the platform, 
and the two young men walked along to the point 
where the Secretary was standing congratulating 
the tractor and shaking hands with a number 





the vessel along the river, th ds of spectators 
were gathered. The largest warship of modern 
times was about to be launched, and the event was 
memorable in the history of naval affaires """ “ 

A short, heavy-set man standing at the Secre- 
tary’s left looked over he edge of the platform and 
along the line of the vessel with a look of authority. 
His eye was steady and his appearance calm, but 
the moment was tense for him. This was Brander 
Cushing, the ship contractor. 

* Just a little tothe right, please, Miss Marston,” 
he said, looking @éross the figure of the Secretary, 

The girl moved forward slightly. “Yes. That's 
right, thank you. Now!” 

He raised his haiaihfor the signal to McNeil, the 
engineer, and the Mé@xt instant the mass of 26,000 
tons displacement began to move. It was hardly 
perceptible, But it was a majestic movement, that 
thrilled those who felt the distance widening be- 
tween the platform and the smooth deck of the war 
monster, It was slipping down the slight incline, 
and the girl, with a quick glance at the Secretary 
that included an answering gesture from him and 
Cushing, leaned gracefully forward and threw the 
bottle against the bow of the ship. At that instant 
the band struck up “ The Star-spangled Banner,” 
and all hats came off, while a roar of cheers went 
up from the masses along the river, 

The bottle broke into a spattering glitter of glass, 
and the liquid fizzed down over the steel side. But 
the bow of ribbons, caught by a sudden strong gust 
of wind from below, flew up past the edge of the 
deck and, lifted by a capricious and vagrant zephyr, 
floated along down the platform past two young 
men who were standing together at the extreme end 
of the platform on the river side. 

The ribbons were about five feet from the edge of 
the platform, but they were floating over the river, 
which was nearly seventy-five feet below. A chain 
wound about posts protected the platform at that 
point, and the first young man leaned out over this 
chain and, with more than half his body flung over 
the empty space below, clutched at the ribbons as 
they sailed by, but missed them. 

His companion had already stepped over the 
chain, and with one foot on the edge of the platform 
and one hand around the chain, he reached the 
other hand out over the river after the bow, which 
seemed like an animated thing coquetting vwiia 
him, and whirling suddenly downward and away 
from him. 

His hand seized the bunch of color and closed 
over it. But at the same instant his foot slipped 
and his hat fell off and went sailing down into the 
water. His hand still clung to the chain, and his 
face, as it turned upward as his body hung there, 
showed no trace of fear or even of surprise. 


of distinguished men. The warship had floated out 

into the river, and was coming to a stop within ten 
y feet of the 

it would have to go. 

The Secretary whirled about as the young men 
came up. 

* Your son, Cushing ?’” he said, as the contractor 
looked at the young men in some surprise. 

“Yes, sir. Sidney. I think he has met you.” 

“I remember him all right,’’ the Secretary an- 
swered with a smile, “I would know him anyway. 
You look exactly alike.” He shook hands in his 
hearty fashion, and Sidney seemed no more abashed 
than at the loss of his hat. 

Speaking to his father, but looking at the Secre- 
tary, he said: 

** | had the misfortune to lose my hat just now.” 

“You shouldn’t throw it up so high,”’ said the 
Secretary, laughing. 

“I couldn’t help it,” said the young man, and 
this time his glance traveled from the Secretary to 
the girl, who was at that moment talking to the 
other young man, and evidently laughing over the 
answer to her question about the absence of his 
friend’s hat. 

“You had better go out and get another hat, 

» Sidney,” said Brander Cushing, in a tone between 
disapproval of his son’s appearance and fatherly 
pride in him. 

** All right, father. But I don’t know just where 
I can get one short of the Avenue.” 

“ Let Gordon take you up there in his auto.” 

“He has all his seats filled. I'll go down on 
Moore Street and get back in time for No. 7.’ 

His father was about to remonstrate, but the 
crowd around the Secretary pressed up to offer 
congratulations and Sidney found himself close to 
the group surrounding the young woman who had 
christened the vessel. 

“1 have never met Miss Marston,” he said. 

Gordon Ford looked at him in surprise. 

“What?” 

“No. Never had the pleasure.” 

** I thought— ” his friend began, and then seeing 
Miss Marston smiling expectantly, he introduced 
Cushing. 

“ My friend Sidney Cushing, Miss Marston. I 
thought you had met at the Assembly last year.”* 

Sidney Cushing bowed very low. 

** I would take off my hat, Miss Marston, but I 
have already done so.” 

** I see you have,” she replied, laughing frankly. 
* Bat, pardon me. According to Mr. Ford, you 
didn’t take it off, it was taken off for you.. You 
ran a great risk.” 

“Fort a great prize,” Sidney said; placing his 





hand over his upper coat pocket where he had put 
the little bow of ribbons. 

The girl blushed and looked confused, and actu- 
ally stammered some low remark that Sidney did 
not catch, 

“ Pardon me; I didn’t catch your word. Those 
whistles are mighty impolite.” 

Out on the river the sirens on the yachts were 
still screaming around the new-comer that had 
just arrived among the floating palaces of the rich. 

“ You are not going to keep that little bow of 
ribbons, are you?” 

“1 am, unless you will perhaps give me some- 
thing better,” 

He was astonished at his own unheard of audacity 
and wondering at himself to be talking thus to the 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Marston, when the girl 
suddenly turned and touched her father’s sleeve. 
He had been talking earnestly with Senator Ford, 
Gordon’s father. 

« Father, will you meet Mr, Cushing? You were 
saying this morning, you know, that you wanted to 
meet him if he were here to-day. And here he is.” 

The admiral was a small man with waneneny 
square shoulders, and a dignified bearing, whic 
made good at least three inches which he lacked in 
stature. When he faced Cushing, the young man 
was struck at once with his mild and pleasant ex- 
pression. : 

“ Oh, yes, Pax. Of course I want to meet the 
young man. Do you remember, sir, a yéar ago 
when the fleet sailed for the Pacific, there was an 
unusual accident on one of our cruisers, the Del 
Monte ? In swinging out from the wharf pre ‘ory 
to accompanying us down the bay, one of her steet 
hawsers snapped and the short end of it whipped 
across the deck and caught a sailor who was sta- 
tioned by the forward davits and flung him into the 
water between the cruiser and the piling. Do you 
; ‘that, young man ? 

Cushing blushed and sta 
the did not catch; 

“Excuse me,” she said smiling. ‘“ But those 
we are very noisy. I could not hear what you 





d something that 


* I didnot say anything in particular.”’ 

“ But you aid say you recalled the event,” the 
admiral smiled, and looked more keenly at the 
young man. 

** Do you also recall the fact that a young man 
who was standing on the wharf at the time jumped 
down into the water, and, at great risk of being 
crushed to death between the cruiser and the piling, 
rescued the sailor, who couldn’t swim, holding him 
up until he was hauled on deck?” 

“ Yes, sir, I remember it.” 

“I’m sure you do. The sailor who couldn’t 
swim onenad to be my nephew. Did you know 
that, very often, sailors are not able to swim?” 

“ Yes, sir, 1 know it’s often a fact.” 

* And is it also a fact—” 

“Oh, father! Why"be so slow? Let me ask 
Mr. Cushing a question. Mr. Cushing, were you 
the young man who jumped in and rescued Cousin 
Ed, and if so, how did ou escape getting into the 
papers, and being thanked by the admiralty, and 
seme, a a hero, and generally acclaimed by 
é y?” 

“ That is not a question.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ An examination.”’ 

The girl laughed, and Sidney Cushing again 
looked at her as he had looked the first time, Ad- 
miral Marston looked puzzled. 

“Yes. How did you happen to escape? ‘There 
was a big crowd at the dock, and I made imme- 
diate inquiry. But I learned only by accident a 
few days ago about you.” 

** 1’m awfully curious, too,” said Miss Marston. 
“ Tell us how you escaped.” 

“ It might make a long story.” 

“ Then come and see us and—tell it at leisure.” 

“ May I?” 

He asked the rear-admiral’s daughter, but Ad- 
miral Marston answered. 

“* Yes, come in any evening next week.” 

** And Cousin Ed is with us then. How roman- 
tic! He has never met you. Think of being saved 
from drowning and never meeting the person who 
saved you.” 

“ Yes,” murmured Sidney. “It must be inter- 
esting. But this is not Washington. 1 may not 
be able to get to Washington next week. We are 
very busy over the new warship.” 

a the girl laughed. << 1 believe father thinks 
Dockville is Washington. I didn’t remember, 
either, for a minute, where we were. But can’t 
you call before we go back— ” 

She —— suddenly and her father said gravely: 

“« You forget, Pax, we return to Washington after 
the banquet. If business should call you to Wash- 
ington, don’t forget our invitation. We want to 
hear that story.” 

He turned with his daughter and left the platform 
with other naval officers, and Sidney followed with 
his friend Gordon, who parted from him out on the 
street in front of the ship-yard. 

“Sorry I can’t take you up town, Sid, but -I 
promi to get these folks over to the ferry for the 
evening express.”" 


“« That’s all right,” saidCushing, good-naturedly, - 


“T’ll just run up to Main Street and 
there. He Son beoesionn to take tie 
naval banquet in New York yore B 
He walked fast, with the athlete’s casy stride, 
through the maze of carts, vans, trucks, motor 
drays and freight wagons that jammed the river 
mt, and entered the narrow en Water Street. 
« The pater needn’t have cared about such a 
dozen in the 


thing as a hat. were a 
But he smiled again as he 


Guar Se che 


office that might do.” 


recalled his father’s military of 
habit and his elastin thames of all ex- 
act etiquette belon to and also dwelt a 
second on the fact that in all his he, 

never for a second questioned his father’s or 
asked why he was told to do a thing. 

had told him to go and buy a new hat, and he was 


going to get it. t was all. 

It was now three o’clock. The launching had 
occurred at the afternoon high tide, and there was 
a full hour before his father would expect him back 
at the ship-yard, He did not want to miss the last 
train out and so miss the naval banquet, took 
the short cut th h Water Street to Moore. 

He had reached end of Navy Lane when he 
was age ge to a sudden stop by a tremendous con- 
cussion of sound that roared up the narrow al 
he was passing, and the next instant he felt himself 
thrown off his balance and was flung against the 
building near which he was passing. e impact 
dazed him for a moment, en, next, his senses 
cleared and he looked up. Seven stories above, in 
the at naval supplies factory, he saw, t 
the blown-out sashes and torn fragments of window 
casings, human heads, shoulders, arms of scores of 

irls ahd young women who were screaming madly. 
ext he was conscious of black mons ie rennd 
balls rolling out over the heads of the humam crea- 
tures swaying up there, tearing at one another to 
et to the windows, appearing and disappearing. 
‘hen red and white tongues of fire shot through the 
black balls of smoke, and then—he stared up with 
death-white face as the first girl struggled out on 
the window-sill, seventy-five feet above the stone 
flagging, threw up her arms and without a second’s 
pause jumped out into the air. Another followed. 
Another, another. O God! Was there no other 
“Stop! Stop! Wait!” He knew he was 
ting, but it d as if his throat was choked 
with blood and ashes. He realized that. buildings 
were emptying around him, that hundreds of p le 
had suddenly swarmed into the court and alley 
and were looking with awful coeneee at the 
i , : sp 
there. "And eek Wises to 
seek aplan. His mind was made that way. 

The alley behind the merged was only ten 
feet wide. Directly oppesite rows of shattered 
windows was a double-decker tenement. People 
were pouring out of it in streams, carrying every im- 
aginable thing. The doorway which opened widest 
offered most hope. Sidney darted in and rushed up 
the central stairwav, The clang of the fire engines 
sounded in his ears as he reached the top of the first 
landing. Still he raced om, one thought in his 
throbbing brain—that seventh story withits human 
cluster of fair-haired girls, fighting for a chance to 
die outside instead of inside the room where only a 
minute before they had been peacefullv at work. 

He knew, as he raced past landing after landing, 
that more bodies were falling, and he kmew that as 
he ran he was crying out silently, “ Waitt"Wait!’’ 
But not out loud... He needed alt his breath for 
what he wanted to do and hoped te do, but did not 
yet know how he could do it. 

At last he had r pee ie th story and 
flung himself into what he thought was an empty 
room on the side opposite the terrible row of win- 
dows only ten feet away. Even as he entered the 
room he cast a look areund with swift encircling 
gaze. 

Over in a dark a human being sat upon a 
curiously contrived couch, staring at him. 

“‘What is the matter? 
What do you want?” 

“A board! Something long enough to reach 

over— 
“A board?” The figure still sat there. But the 
voice was energetic. “‘ They were papering the 
— room this morning.” One hand pointed back- 
wards, 

Sidney flung himself out into the hall.. Dim fig- 
ures of crying J gg him. He threw him- 
self against a dvor. burst itin. Thank Cone 








The Fogg tage ad had left his stuff there, 
board! He seized it, rushed back and thrust it 
through the window to the window site. Was 


it long enough? He hardly waited to see. The 
strange figure on the couch seemed to watch him. 


The continuation of this remarkable story 
by Charlies M. Sheldon is now running in 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the great Ameri- 
can home newspaper, which carries into the 
home the news of the world, secular as well 
as religious, in such a plain straightforward 
manner that every reader is kept abreast of 
the times. THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is 
full of iflustrations, bright stories, special 
articles, sermons, editorials, etc., all of 
which are of interest to the Wife, the Hus- 
band, the Boy and the Girl. Send $1.50 fora 
year’s subscription (52 issues) we will 
send you all of the issues containing the 
above serial story. You will also receive 
Free a copy of the 100-page Christian Herald 
Almanac if yousend AT ONCE! Address: 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 170 Bible House, 
New York City. : 


hat is the trouble?- 
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And there were shepherds in the same country abid- 
ing in the field and keeping watch -..- over their flock 
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An Exceedingly Unique ana Attractive Series ot Little A Commentary othe International Sunday Schoo! 
Books Particularly Adapted for Christmas Gifts By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and Amos R. Wells, A.M. 


Price in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 
‘LIFE OF CHRIST IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 
A reservoir of accuracy and loyalty to Bible study and to Bible 








These books are harmoniously printed in two colors, each with border decorations 
of distinct and effective design. ‘Ihe end papers are original in character and most 


artistic. ‘The covers are in heavy Ganges, Esparto, and other art papers doub e truth. The pastor, the superintendent, the teacher, the adult, the 

folded. Each enclosed in an envelope uniform in stock, design and color with the pupil, and the Bible student will not be fully equipped for the best 

covers, Ready for mailing. Size, 734443. Price, 25 cents ne’ service who does not own ‘' Peloubet’s Select Notes"’ for 1912.— 
pee ; Niet : poet — W. N. Hartshorn, Chairman Executive Committee of International 

Phe Song of our Syrian Guest, by W iliam Allen Knight. Sunday School Association. 

The Love Watch, by William Allen Knight. 


No Room in the Inn, by William Allen Knight. _ Sunday School Essentials 

‘The Shepherd of Jebel-Nur, by William Allen Knight. What every Sunday school teacher and superintendent needs 
The Signs in the Christmas Fire, by William Aiien Knight. the most in order to win success. By Amos R, Wells, 253 pp. 
The Deacon's Week, by Rose ‘Terry Cooke. Cloth. $1.00. 

The School of Life, by Washington Gladden. Many practical themes are discussed in a very practical way. 
A Man's Faith, by Wilfred T. Grenfell. - ‘The book meets the needs of the teacher who wants to know just how 
The Man Who Missed Christmas, by John Edgar Park. to grip the attention of his class and hold the interest. ‘here are 
The Keen Joy of Living, by John Edgar Park. also chapters of especial value to superintendents. ‘The above vol- 
The Blues Cure, by Delia Lyman Porter. ume is the latest addition to our Sunday School Workers’ Library, 

Closet and Altar, by Isaac Ogden Rankin. and the whole make an invaluable assistant to Pastors, Superin- ' 
Crossing the Bar, by George A. Gordon. tendents and Teachers. Letussend you a list of the titles and prices. 


The Land of Pure Delight, by George A. Gordon. 

The Spirit of Truth, ee Gsm A. Gordon. Wilde’s Bible Picture Sets 

What Life Means to Me, by Wilfred ‘I. Grenfell. A selected list of 60 subjects to illustrate the International Sun- 

The Practice of Immortality, by Washington Gladden. day school Lessons for 1912. Price in a box, 50 cents postpaid 

The Gospel of Good Health, by Charles Reynolds Brown. If the entire set is not desired, they can be ordered in lots of 1001 
more. Price, 1 cent each, postpaid. In ordering give the numbers. 


The Quest for Health and Happiness, by Chauncey J. Hawkins. 
Our new illustrated catalogue and list of the 60 pictures com- 


‘The Mystery of Peace, by George ‘I. Smart. 4 
The Story of the Child that Jesus Took, by Newman Smyth. prising the set sent free upon application. 
The Sermon on the Mount, with introductory essay by John Edgar Park. 
A Letter to the Rising Generation, by Cornelia A. p. ly : Graded illustrated Quarterlies 
The Story of Gaspar, by Rossiter W. Raymond. For over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been con- 
When Little Souls Awake, by Henry ‘l'urner Bailey. ceded to be unexcelled and have won the first place among Sunday- 
. school periodicals. 
Our corps of editors stands at the head of Sunday-school writers. 


‘The Victorious Surrender, by Henry ‘Turner Bailey. 
What is Success, by Walter Taylor Field. 3 

Superintendents are invited to send for sample quarterlies and 

Home Department requisites. 


‘The Valley of ‘Troubling, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
The Canterbury Series of Little Gifts 


Whence Cometh Help, by John W. Buckham., 
“ Our gifts ought rather to be exquisite and rare than precious and rich.” 


Many little gifts of quality, at a small cost, are included in this 
series, and a suitable gift for almost any occasion may be selected. 
The line consists of calendars, cards, gift books, booklets, and art 
novelties for Christmas, New Years, etc. A catalogue of the Canter- 
bury Series of Little Gifts sent free upon request. 


a W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 South eee Ave. THE PILGRIM PRESS 14 Bescon Serect : Western Office, Chicago 120 Boylston St., Boston = = 
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Christmas Books and ” 
Christmas ‘ Bookcases |} 


Does it ever puzzle you |}%V/ 2 

how to make a wise se- 

lection of gift books, and are 

you not frequently disappoint- 
ed in the character of literature 

* you receive at Christmas time ? 

Here, then, is a suggestion : 
Prepare yourself by sending for 
a free copy of 


The World’s Best Books and 
The Blue Book of Fiction 


by Hamilton W. Mabie. Make 
your. choice of do0ks from au- 
thentic Christmas lists as compiled 
by leading English authorities,— and ; 
your selection of d00kcases from the ]] | 
new art catalogue of | 


Globe=Weenicke 
Sectional Bookcases 


showing many charming styles in 

Standard and Period Styles, 

A single bookcase section costs little f , 
more than the average holiday 
book, yet it houses twenty or more 

* > volumes. 


« Globe“Wernicke Bookcases are sold 
by rs0o0 authorized agents at uni- 
form prices. Where not repre- 

sented we ship on approval freight 
5 paid everywhere. 

Write to-day for tooklets and catalogue 

described above. Simply address S. ‘I. 


The Glube“Wernicke Co, 


Cincinnati 
Branch Stores: | 
New York - 380-382 Broadway {| I) 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014Chestnut St. , } 
Washington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W. \ 
Chicago - 231-235 Wabash Ave: 
Boston - - 91-93 Federal St. 


Christmas Gift Dressings ‘ 
For the Holiday Package 


Brilliant Colorings, Unusual Shapes and Designs 
Cheery Sentiments, all are embodied in 


Christmas Tags, Cards, Seals, Gummed Labels, Boxes 
Gift Holders, Coin Cases, Gummed Ribbons 
Package Wrappings, etc. 
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Ask your Dealer for Dennison's Send for a Dennison Christmas Book 


Demnioow Manufachning Sex 


THE TAG MAKERS 
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